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‘The Missionary 


‘The “Society for the propagation of 


Faith” is thoroughly organized and munifi- 
gently, sustained, Through its, instrumentality 


system ‘throughout the world. The length of 


the article prevents ys from copying it entire, but 

their! tiasions, we will lay before our readers the 
hotice which the article contains of America. 

"The whole Roman Catholic Church has eight 
hundred Bishops and one hundred and fifty-two 


~ {millions ‘of members, but the following is the 


their Missions, 
pou! Bish. Coadj. Priests. Cath. 
 Europe,, 20 579 387,000 
24 629 1,751,000 
‘Oceanica, 3 59 45,500 
Grand Total, 121 15 4,220 4,582,500 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN AMERICA. 
discovery of Anierica, bas realized one 
of theimost mysterious parables of the Gospel. 

For fifteen centdties the Chureh had opétied her 

sucrdd marriage ‘feasts: By her instructioiis 

and ber temslicedite, she had invited the na- 
tions of the old world; and some still refused 
to take their phice in’ thie festival of universal 
communidn,, while some  rétired, ungrateful 
guests, with hatred in- their hearts, and mur- 

‘murs‘on theif tips. ‘Thé east had apostatized 

for the third time, the day after the council of 

Fierénce; and the forth was ready to shake at 

the voice ‘of Luther. Then the Charch sent 
her'servaits by the paths of the ocean, to search 

out thie poor Aafiows who were forgotten by his- 
tory, and unknown to sciétice, and desire them 
to and fill the empty places. And that 
great ~ navigator who was intrusted with this 
- sérvies; Chtistopher Columbus, performed. it 
with a religious design. The powers’ which ‘first 
teapéd fraits of thésé labours, seemed to 
. take posséssion i the name’ of the Catholic re- 
igion. Spain, mistress of the isthmas which 
the two parts of the éoritinent, and of the 
_Ohain of islands intetposed between them, ex- 


tended’ her to Chili on’ the south, and 
. to the extremity of California on the north. She 


_miet;-on the one side, the colonies of Portugal 


- im Brazil, and on the other the establishments of 


Frandé in Canada and Louisiane. Certainly, 


_ the role of Spain was not irteproachable ; but she 


tiever deserved the accusatiotis brought against 
‘her by historiatis who htive so long slandered 
the Catholic nations; and she alone has under- 
stood the secret of subduing savage tribes with- 
out destroying them; of assimilating them to 


own people’ by imparting her faith and her 


manners, and of reigning over something be- 
sides demolished forests and undisciplined bands 
of emigrants: The primitive race of Red- 
skins, having become Christian and civilized, 
wnited with its’ conquerors: by frequent inter- 
marriages, now forms the basis of the popula- 


tion: ‘The work then accomplished has resist- 


ed the late political agitations ; and South Ame- 
riea, while breaking the bands of government 
which connected her with Europe, has not bro- 
ken those which united her to the holy Roman 
chiirch: In.other parts, and when the ‘hatvest 
Was léss abundant, the enemy must neéds sow 
tares.' Ata late hour, heresy made her appear- 
tnéé, and led to the coasts‘af North America, 
the most violent of her disciples, the restless 
Puritans: Soon, other sects cast their scum 
upon’ the same shores, and Protestantism gain- 
ed sovereignty in the thirteen colonies, which 


were destined to become the United States. The: 


new republic soon acquired Louisiana and the 
Floridas, while the cession of Canada to Eng- 
land ‘gave to 'the ‘pretended reformation'a second 
enc "re in the’north. Yet 'the Catholic church 
coufd not abaiidon the invaded territory. De- 
spoiled of her honoars, deprived of all resuur- 
ces’ but ‘those of grace, all power but that of 
the word; she ‘has never ceased to maintain the 
sttugple so vigorously, that her adverszries be- 
nto doubt the’issue. Whether half the new 
world shall be the domain of truth or of error, 
is @ question yet to be decided. 
- “Phe missions in America may be divided into 
two principal 
States,and those in the English possessions ; to 
which may ‘be added, the Dutch colonies, and 
therepublicof Texas, 
I. Unirev Srares.—It will suffice briefly to 
mention some general facts, which have been 
copiously detailed in the. “ Annals ;” such as 
the increase of the three millions who inhabited 
the country at the declaration of independence, 
to thirteen millions ; the emigrations from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Germany, by which alone 
this prodigious increase can be explained; the 
impossibility which the Catholic religion en- 
countered at first, of meeting the new wants 
with its ‘small number of ministers, and desti- 
tution of pecuniary means; the multitude of 
colonists without pastors, orphans without asy- 
lum, and children without schools, who became 
an easy prey to the opulent proselytism of the 
Protestant sects; and finally, the happy efforts 
_which have triumphed over such dangers. An 
archbishop and fifteen bishops have collected 
around them a clergy of 500 members, and a 
Catholic _ population of about 1,250,000. souls. 
There have arisen already, under the auspices 
of the prelates, 11 seminaries, 16 colleges, 45 
boardiag-schools, 42 charity schools, 25 asy- 
lums, containing more than 1000 orphans, 7 


pitals, 14 institutions for the relief of various. 


classes of the unfortunate. Having thus made 
all things ready, religion waits at the ports to 
‘receive the European emigrants whom poverty 
se asally leads there, fo the number of two or 
‘three hundred thousand. She addresses each 
ip his own language: she introduces them to 


in 


Idren in her arms; she shares their suffer- 


“AND GEORGE GPREETS all ‘desirable 


thatt year — 
Ald soon bem who giva the contrary, 


wishing inue subscription, 
roprietor, at Philadelphia, 
be post paid 


activity .recalis to mind something of 
éents'| those Inbours. of organization, by which the il- 
first. in- 


"ROMAN CATHOLIC 
& traristation ‘of'a ‘tong article from the Annales 
We la ‘Propagation de la Fei,” of which work 


after giving. a summary view of the success of 


those in the United | 


jends of their own nation; she takes their 


gs, which are often the heaviest part of their, 


tageously the freedom. of the press, siatlia. 


| mentary,.forms; seven journals are devoted to 
her defence, and solemn discussions, surround: | pref 


iiaranties of 


numerous victims from error, Whi 


liall-the artificial wants of the most advanced ci- 
months, are thus met, apostolic men are. col. 


‘letting the fragments of savage tribes, crow 

while im the cities and on the sutround- 
ing plantations, the poor negrogs also receive 
the consolations of the faith, which reveals to 
them the pardon of their sins. lo view of such 
beneficial results, we may well believe that the 
creation of the Amerieam episcopate will rank as 
otiéof the most important events in the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the nineteenth century. Its effi- 


lustrieus, bishope of primitive times, among the 
depraved Romans, the Arians and the barba- 
rians, provided fer the future welfare of modern 
pations., -In ten yeurs, the number of dioceses 
has increased. one fourth; aud that of priests 
and of the faithful,one third. Their union secures 
for them an infallible preponderance, in the 
midst of the perpetual divisions of heretical 
opioions. ln the: atlantie states, they form a pow- 
erful minority. In the ter part of the west- 
ern states, they form.a plurality, and at .some 
points, perhaps a majority of the inhabitants. 
But great sacrifices are yet demanded, to con- 
firm and extend these admirable results. It 
would be bad economy to delay the establish- 
ment of Christian institutions where the land 
belongs, so to speak, to the first occupant. Fi- 
nally, religion should be able to say, like its 
divine Author, to the emigrant families, who 
are going every day to build new hamlets, vil- 
lages, and cities, “ Verily, whetever you assem- 
ble in my name, there I will be in the midst of 
ou.” 
: A few lines and figures may suffice to ex- 
plain the particular condition of ‘the different di- 


been given. | 

1. Archbishoprick of Baltimore, (State of 
Maryland, District of Columbia.)—One arch- 
bishop, 68 priests, 2 seminaries, one of which 
belongs to Messrs. the Sulpicians, 40 semina- 
rists, 1 noviciate of the Company of Jesus, 5 
female convents, 63 churches or chapels, 10 
other stations, 3 asylums, containing nearly 120 
children, 7 free schools, 2 colleges, 9 boarding- 
schools, 2 hospitals, 9 charitable societies. 

2. Bishopric of Richmond, (State of Vir- 
ginia.)}—The administration is intrasted to the 
archbishop of Baltimore. It has 6 priests, 7 
churches or chapels, 12 other stations; 2 board- 
ing-schools, 1 asylum with 8 orphans, 1 hospi- 
tal, charitable society. 

3. Bishopric of Philadelphia, (States of 

Pennsylvania and Delaware and part of New 
Jersey.)—One bishop, 1 coadjutor, 49 priests, 
l.seminary with 12 pupils; 78 churches or 
chapels; 1 college, 2 boarding-schools, 4 asy- 
lums with nearly 140 children, 2 schools. _ 
_ 4. Bishopric of New York, (States of New 
York and New Jersey.)—One bishop, 1 coad- 
jutor, 63 priests, 1 seminary and 9 seminarists ; 
54 churches, 44 stations; 1 college, 2 board- 
ing-schools, 8 schools, one of which is for Ger- 
mans, 5 asylums, in which are collected more 
than 300 orphans. | 

5. Bishopric of Boston, (States of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut.*)~One bishop, 28 priests; 1 female con- 
vert; 30 churches, 15 stations; 1 college, | 
boarding-schoal, 1 free school.. : 

6. Bishopric of Detroit, (State of Michigan, 
Territory of Wisconsin.)—One bishop, 19 
priests; 16 churches, and 14 stations; 1 col- 
lege, 3 schools for Germans, English, and 
French, 5 for the sava 3 

7. Bishopric of Cincinnati, (State of Ohio.) 
Qne hishop, 35 priests, 1 seminary, and 15 
students, 1 convent of the reverend fathers, the 
Dominicans; 1 female convent; 24 churches, 
16 stations ;. 1 boarding-school, 1 asylum, which 
has collected 30 orphans, 1 German school. 

8. Bishoprie of Vincennes, (State of Indi- 
ana, and part of Illinois.)—One bishop, 25 
priests, 1 seminary, managed. by Messrs. the 
Eudists ; 20 seminarists ; 27 churches, and 30 
stations ; 1 college, 1 boarding-school, 2 schools. 
This fine diocese has existed but six years. 

9. Bishopric of Dubuque, (Territory of 
Iowa,) erected in 1837.—One bishop, 7 priests, 
4 seminarists, 3 churches, and 4 stations, 1 col- 
lege, and 1 school, just commenced. 

10. Bishopric of St. Louis, (State of Mis- 
souri, part of Illinois, State of Arkansas, Ter- 
ritory of Missouri.)—One bishop, 73 priests, 1 
seminary under. the direction of Messrs. the 
Lazarists, 27 pupils, 1 noviciate of the Com- 
pany of Jesus; 11 female convents ; 53 church- 
es, 60 stations ; 3 colleges, 11 boarding-schools, 
6 schools, 5 asylums, with more than 100 or. 
phans, 1 hospital, 2 charitable societies. The 
reverend fathers, the Belgian Jesuits, five in 
number, are evangelizing the savage tribes col- 
lected by the American government upon the 
territory of Missouri. The greatest number of 
neophytes are among the Pottawattamies, the 
Kickapoos, the Kanzas, the Peorias, and the 
Weas. The renunciations of protestantism 
amount to about 200 a year. 

11. Bishopric of Bardstown, (State of Ken- 

tucky.)—One bishop, 2 coadjutors, 45 priests, 
1 seminary, recently founded, under the direc- 
tion of the reverend fathers, the Jesuits, 1 con- 
vent of the reverend fathers, the Dominicans ; 
3 female convents; 40 churches, and 70 other 
stations ; 3 colleges, 10 boarding-schools, 1 in- 
stitution for the eduvation of deaf mutes, 1 Ger- 
man school, 1 asylum, with 42 orphans. 
12. Bishopric of Nashville, (State of Ten- 
nessee,) erected in 1837.—One bishop and 3 
priests of the order of St. Dominick, 1 church, 
and 10 stations. 

13. Bishopric of New Orleans, (State of 
Louisiana.)—One bishop, 49 priests, 1 semina- 
ry, under the direction of Messrs. the Lazar- 
ists, 12 seminarists; 4 female convents; 36 
churches or chapels, 1 college, 4 boarding- 
schools, 1 school, 3 asylums, with 162 orphans, 
1 hospital. 

14. Bishopric of Natchez, (State of Missis- 
sippi.}—This diocese has not yet received its 
organization. It was erccted in 1837, but as the 
ecclesiastics who have been nominated to the 
bishopric have declined, it remains vacant. It 
has only one priest, and one church. 

15. Bishopric of Mobile, (State of Alaba- 
ma, Territory of the Floridas.)—One bishop, 
13. priests; 1 female convent; 7 churches, 23 
stations; 1 college, 2 boarding-schools, 1 asy- 
lum, 3 schools. 

16. Bishopric of Charlestown, (States of 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia.)— 
One bishop, 19 priests; 2 female convents; 14 
churches, and 53 stations ; 2 boarding-schools, 
and 1 asylum, 1 retreat for invalid priests, 1 
hospital for mechanics [ouvriers, labourers,] 2 
charitable societies.t 

Il. Rervatic or Trexas.—The new state 
which has arisen under this name, between the 
United States and Mexico, was suffering a most 


* Massachusetts seéms to have been omitted 
through ignorance or mistake.—7'r. 
ay So in the original, by mistake for Charleston.— 
. } These details, which are rigorously exact, are 
horrowed from the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, 


‘scanty baggage. She readily condescends to the 
oF time and place; she uses ddvan-' 


for 1840, published under the patronage of the bi- 
shops. 
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oceses, the general character of which has just 


deplorable religious destitution, when lately it 
was érected by the holy see into an apostolic 
écture, onder the aduiinistration of the So- 
‘ciety of St. Lazarus. Three missionaries exer- 
cise the holy ministry, among a Catholic popu- 
lation of 20,000 souls, in a population of 
250,000 inhabitants. A few churches, mo- 
‘derately endowed, faornish the chief but in- 
sufficient resource for defraying the expenses 
of worship. 

Ill. Excussu Possrsstons.—T he ions 
of England naturally range themselves under 
two grand divisions. ‘The one (North Ameri- 
can colonies,) embraces the two Canadas, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Priace Edward’s 
Island, Newfoundland, Labrador, the Arctic 
Regions, and Betmuda. ‘Tlie other, (West I[n- 
-dian colonies,) comprehends Jamaica, the great- 
er part of the Little Antilles, and a part of Gui- 
ana. In Lower Canada, an old conquest of 
France, an Episcopal see was established in 
1670, at Québee. The soil, cultivated by inde- 
-fatigable labourers, fertilized: by the blood of 
many martyrs, was covered with a numerous 
people, who united the softness of French man- 
ners with the untiring energy of the American 


character, and above all; were attached to a/ 
religion whose benieficence they admired. The |. 


British empire, on uniting this country to its 
vast domains, attempted to subject it to that 
reign of intolerance, which protestantism has 
never failed to establish where it has had the 
power. But the firmness of the Canadians pa- 
ralyzed those vexatious measures, and in the 
end secured the establishment of a better sys- 
tem. The liberty of the church acknowledged, 
the hierarchy respected, the creation of the 
bishopric of Montreal, of two other dioceses, 
and three apostolic vicariates—sueh have been 
the results, in the English colonies of the north, 
of seventy years’ perseverance. Those of the 
south have felt the effect, and the three vicar- 
lates among which they have lately been divi- 
ded, have become so many fertile fields, where 
the faith begins to bloom. A judgment may be 
formed from the following details. The two 
dioceses of Quebec and Montreal do not appear 
in the account, being strong enough to supply 
their own wants, and in some sort to hide from 
sight, under an immense orthodox majority, the 
scattered congregations of sectarians. 

1. Bishopric of Kingston.—( Upper Canada.) 
One bishop, 25 priests, 90,000 Catholics, of 
whom 30,000 are converted savages, mingled 
with 20,000 Protestants and 60,000 idolatrous 
Savages ; 3 churches and 60 chapels ; no semi- 
nary, college, or convent. For want of pecuni! 


ary means, only a few schools, tauglit by lay- 


men, are sustained, and these with difficulty. 

2. Bishopric of Charlottetown.—(Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island, St. John’s Island, Province of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and New Brunswick.) 
One bishop, 14 priests. The number of Catho- 
lics is not exactly known, but may amount to 
80,000. 

3. Apostolic Vicariate of Nova Scotia.—One 
bishop, 21 priests; 45 churches, 25 chapels; no 
seminary, college, or convent, as the extreme 
poverty of the vicariate does not allow these use- 
ful institutions ; 60,000 Catholics. 

4. Apostolic Vicariate of Hudson’s Bay.— 
One bishop, 5 priests, 5 churches, 2500 Catho- 
lics, an equal number of Protestants, a multi- 
tude of savage tribes. A new mission is to com- 
mence, just about this time, in the vast district 
on the Columbia river, on the borders of the 
Pacific Ocean, where the descendants of the con- 
verted froquois have called for such priests as 
evangelized their fathers. or 

5. Apostolic Vicariate of Newfoundland.— 
One bishop, 25 priests, 37 churches, 40,000 
Catholics, and 35,000 Protestants. One school 
for girls, in which 850 children are taught by 
the Sisters of the Presentation, forms as yet the 
only establishment for religious education which 
it is possible to support, among a population of 
fishermen and tradesmen. The jurisdiction of 
this vicariate extends to Labrador, and already 
the divine word is proclaimed to the Esquimaux. 
6. Apostolic Vicariute of Jamaica.—This 
includes the Bahama islands. One bishop, as- 
sisted by a few priests, several of whom belong 
to the Company of Jesus, administer to a catho- 
lic population whose number is not unknown to 
us, but which doubtless is rapidly increasing, in 
consequence of the very active commerical in- 
tercourse between the English Antillesand South 
America. 

7. Apostolic Vicariate of English Guiana.— 

One bishop, 7 priests, 4 seminarists, 3 of whom 
are pursuing their study in Ireland; 7000 Catho- 
lics, among whom are a settlement of converted 
savages ; 4 churches or chapels, 2 schools, 157 
abjurations of protestantism have been the fruit 
of apostolic labours the past year. 
8. Apostolic Vicariate of the Antilles.— 
England has gathered rich spols in this archi- 
pelago—Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, Domi- 
nica, ancient colonies of Spain and France. 
Here protestantism rushed in as upon her prey, 
and more than 300 ministers were residing here, 
and were already preparing to carry their opera- 
tions even to the neighbouring continent. Some 
islands, left for 30 years without a priest and 
without worship, seemed in danger of approach- 
ing apostasy. But God has not suffered it. He 
has given several pastors to these abandoned 
folds. One bishop, assisted by a coadjutor 
worthy of him, has already in a good degree re- 
built these ruins. A clergy of 26 priests, soon 
to be reinforced by 10 young clergymen edu- 
cated in Europe, takes possession of the vacant 
stations. ‘Io 27 churches now standing, there 
will-soon be added 21 others, already commenc- 
ed. In a population of 460,000 souls, there are 
150,000 Catholics. 


IV. Possesstons or Hortanp.—These form 
two apostolic prefectures. 

1. Apostolic Prefecture of Dutch Guiana.— 
Chief place, Surinam. Three priests, 2 churches 
or chapels, one hospital for leprous negroes, 
8000 Catholics, in a population of 38,000 souls. 

2. Apostolic Prefecture of the Dutch Antilles. 
—The chief plzce of the mission is Curacoa. 
The number of missionaries is six, and not 
enough to meet the religious wants of 36,000 
Catholics ; six churches or chapels, about 2000 
Protestants. 

General Summary of Missions in America. 
Bish. Priests. Cath. 


United States, 16 484 1,250,000 
Texas, 3 20,000 
English Possessions, 8 133 437,000! 
Dutch Possessions, 9 44,000 

Total, 24 629 *1,751,000 


* There should be reckoned, in countries where 
there are no missions: 1. Lower Canada, 2 bishop- 
rics, and about 500,000 Catholics. 2. The French 
Colonies, four apostolic prefectures and 240,000 
Catholics. 3. Spanish Colonies, three bishoprics and 
1,000,000 Catholics. 4. Mexico, Guatainala, the re- 
publics of South America and the empire of Brazil, 
44 bishoprics, 23,000,000 of Catholics. Total, for 
the whole of the New World: 73 bishoprics or vicari- 
ates, 26,461,000 Catholics. 

There is no outward sin, but we can resolve 
against, and abstain from, to avoid shame, and 
the censure of the world. Two things follow 
from hence; first, that natural weakness, in 
respect of sin, is not so great as is pretended ; 
the other is dreadful to think of, and dreadfully 
plain, viz that if we do not resolve against, 
and avoid all sin for God’s sake, from whom we 


‘know nothing is hid, we do not fear him. 


- som, but which he felt or feared that the uther was 


-hending. The sixth verse, be carnally 


‘creating in man a new nature, whose instinct is 


things, and things that accompany salvation. 


From the Leadon Christian Observer. 


THE CARNAL AND SPIRITUAL MIND. | 

As the deep transparent lake is in itself co- 
lourless, and derives its hue and character from 
the landscape which environs it, and from the 
peculiar aspect of the heavens which it reflects ; 
so the human mind, in itself a colourless blank, 
can be seen but through the medium of the ob- 
jects which it voluntarily contemplates and re- 
flects, from these derives its character and 
denomination, and is what it contemplates. 

Waving all metaphysical subtleties, and 
speaking practically, the predominating objects 
of thought and affection are the moulds in which 
the soul is cast, and which impress upon it 
its character, and determine its destiny. The 
mind whose predominating taste, leads it to the 
frequent contemplation of trifling or vicious ob- 
jects, is hence denominated and in reality is, a 
trifling or a vicious mind; while on the other 
hand, the mind which often turns with compla- 
cency to the contemplation of grave and serious 
objects, orof whatever things are pure, and love- 
ly, and ‘honest, and of good report, hence re- 
ceives the testimony of society, and of the truth, 
to its character of grave and serious, asniable 
and virtuous. | 
But there is a light which beams from eterni- 
ty, let in by revelation upon the soul, and which 
the Spirit of God gives it faculties to discern, 
before which all these lesser fires fude, and 
which confounds all these minor distinctions of 
man’s invention. This light exhibits the mind 
that soars to nature’s material bounds to mea- 
sure the distance and span the magnitude of a 
system of worlds, but which there stops, and can 
soar no higher; which speculates with delight up- 
on the heavens, but never dreams of proceeding 
thither; which, with the intensest interest and 
most scrupulous accuracy, measures their dis- 
tance, butnever dreamsof traversing it; this light, 
[ say, exhibits such a mind but in the attitude and 
under the character of a more solemn trifler. 
It is a light which detects the spots of his cor- 
ruption in the self-righteous moralist, the world’s 
man of honour. Passing over the comparative- 
ly unimportant shades of individual character, 
it divides the mind into two great classes essen- 
tially distinguished—the spiritual and the car- 
nal ; thut, on the one hand, which contemplates 
the things of eternity, and therefore is eter- 
nal; which feeds upon the fruits of the Spirit, 
and of the tree of life which never withers, and 
therefore now lives, and is immortal; which 
knows the true God and Jesus Christ, and there- 
fore possesses life eternal: and é¢his, on the 
other hand, which feeds upon the vanities of 
time and sense, and therefore must perish with 
them; whose objects of contemplation are all en- 
closed within the confines of the material world, 
and which therefore cannot survive the wreck 
of matter and the crush of worlds : which knows 
not God, and is therefore spiritually dead, des- 
titute of the only principle, and cut off from the 
only fountain, of spiritual and immortal life. 

This grand division of mankind into those 
which have the Spirit of Christ, and are there- 
fore His, and those which have not the Spirit 
of Christ, and are therefore none of His, the 
marks declaring it, the fruits accompanying it, 
and the consequences resulting from it, seem to 
fill the compel mind of St. Paul through- 
out his Epistle to the Romans. This one 
thought forms the subject matter of the eighth 
chapter and is pressed with all the variety of 
expression, and all the earnestness of appeal, 
of one who was anxiously endeavouring to im- 
part to the mind of another, ideas, thoughts, and 
feelings, which filled and overflowed his own bo- 


unprepared to receive, or incapable of appre- 


minded in death, but to be spiritually minded 
in life and peace,” serves as a text of the chap- 
ter. Into its small compass he has condensed 
Christianity in its nature, its principle, and its 
effects, which throughout the chapter he dilates, 
and clothes in a variety of appropriate and 
familiar expression. In it he asserts that mys- 
tery of Christianity which spiritually to see is 
to be a Christian, that religion does not address 
itself to the bodies but to the souls of men, to 
the actions but to the wills; that the pure and 
free spirit of Christianity acknowledges no com- 
pulsory duties, no extorted obedience, no penal 
sanctions ; that the blood of Christ purges the 
conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God ; that the Spirit of Christ provides for this 
service by putting the law into his inward parts, 
and writing it upon his heart: by conforming 
the will of man tothe will of God; and by 


obedience, whose appetite is holiness, whosc 
hell is sin, whose heaven is the love of God ; 
that thus it freely offers to man spiritual life; 
that to reject it is eternal death. | 

And few indeed are they who choose that 
good part which shall not be taken away from 
them. For what are the lives of most profess- 
ing Christians? I do not mean of the dead 
mass, but of those concerning whom in the 
judgment of charity, we would hope better 


What are they but a perpetual conflict between 
the convictions of conscience which would drive 
them from the world to God, and the drawings 
of the heart which would seduce them to 
the world from God. God is master of their 
consciencies, the world of their hearts.—And 
therefore whatever they may fancy, or strive 
to believe, God can but present Himself to the 
minds of such as if clothed in the snakes, and 
scorpions, and all the terrors, of an idol deity ; 
the tyrant of their liberties, the blight of their 
happiness, the terror of their souls. And if 
they worship him by the reluctant sacrifice of 
their carnal appetites, if they immolate to Him 
their wordly enjoyments, and the instinctive 
desires of their hearts, they thus, as it were, 
embrace that God who is love, the beauty of 
holiness, and the fountain of happiness, from the 
same low and slavish principle, with the same 
sinking of p mie and the same revolting of 
heart, as the deluded heathen causes his children 
to pass through the fire to Moloch, or himself 
embraces the wheels of Juggernaut. 

God is a Spirit, and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. He 
cannot compromise with man and accept actions 
in the place of affections. It is not to the sta- 
tute book of duties and penalties that the fond 
parent turns for a motive to pursue with un- 
wearied diligence the best interests of a be- 
loved child, and to promote to the full extent of 
his ability its well-being and its happiness. He 
finds, unsought for, an animating motive ever 
present: he is impelled by an unfailing and re- 
sistless principle in the instinctive impulses of 
his own heart. Such alone is the principle of 
obedience to his commands which the spiritual 
and jealous God acknowledges. And were the 
whole conversation, so far as it can be subjected 
to the eye of man, to furnish a living exhibi- 
tion of the divine law; were it conformed with 
more than pharisaic scrupulousness to every 
tittle of the statute ; but where it destitute of the 
quickening principle, love ; were there no com- 
placency, no moral acquiescence in the law, no 
conformity of the will to the statute, it would 
be but the forbidden, and ever rejected, offering 
ofa dead sacrifice. Even the profounder, and 
more delicate sensibilities of man recoil from 
the heartless offering of feigned affection from 
his fellow, and wither at the freezing embrace 


very nature and essence of Christianity that the | 
man who, when some vain or vicious pleasure 
suggests to the imagination, or s to 
the senses, its temptation, accedes to it in heart 
and spirit; yet abstains from it m action, not 
‘because his renewed nature instinctively recoils 
from its base ingratitude and moral coptamina- 
tion, but simply because it is forbidden by a 
dreaded being and authority without him—God ; 
because the curse of the violated Jaw is attach- 
ed to its commission, though by his abstinence 
he has avoided the additional guilt of sinning 
with a high hand against God, and the addi- 
tional evil of entangling himself in the web of 
perpetual sin, yet he bears upon his conscience 
much of the guilt, and upon his soul much of 
the pollution, which the action committed was 
in itself calculated to produce. 

Various as are the dispositions and pursuits 
of man, the object of search to all is one happi- 
ness. ‘The alone avenue to happiness Christi- 
fanity professes, on the authority of God him- 
self, exclusively to teach; and commences its 
discipline with this startling assertion, that po- 
}verty of spirit, meekness, self-denial, mourning 
for sin, aud hungering and thirsting alter 
righteousnes, are the only solid and durable 


materials from which this spiritual temple can 


be built. Hence it follows that humility, purity, 
charity, are the objects, though unknown to 
man, of which the heart is in search, for holiness 
is es to know God is life eternal; to 
love God is anticipated heaven. | 

. This great truth, the Gospel, without any 
compromise or reserve, places before the eyes, 
and boldly sounds in the ears, of a world sunk 
in sensuality and sin. And spiritually to see 
this, that is, experimentally to know it, is to re- 
ceive a new and imperishable principle of 
spiritual life—is present salvation, is heaven- 
commenced in the soul. For it is impossible 
to see this truth and not toact upon the conviction 
which it produces. Man’s inferior nature may 
indeed rebel; the free movements of the spirit 
may be impeded by the assaults of the spiritual 
adversary; but the governing principle has 
caught a glimpse of its sovereign good, of the 
object of its steady and unwearied pursuit from 
the first moment of its existence, in every state, 
and even in all its aberrations. It has tasted 
the food for which it hungered, which alone is 
congenial to its nature, and without which there- 
fore it cannot be satisfied. And to talk to such 
a soul of the obligations to pursue this great 
end of its creation, even against the opposing 
force of principalities and powers, through life 
death, persecution, and famine, and the sword, 
were as vain and needless as to talk to the am- 
bitious man of the obligations which lie upon 
him to accept dignities placed within his grasp, 
to the acquirement of which his life has been 
devoted, and to which his soul ardently aspires ; 
were to talk to man, the instinct of whose na- 
ture, the mainspring of whose every movement, 
is the pursuit of happiness, of the obligations 
which lie upon him to accept that happiness, 
when proposed to him, and recognized by him, 
for which his heart is unceasingly panting. 

But there are some who cannot discern this 
great truth in its spirit, and yet appear in some 
degree to act upon its letter; who seek by obe- 
dience to the Divine law, the purchase of a re- 
versionary heaven, whose dawnings have al- 
ready broke im upon the spiritually enlightened 
soul, and whose first-fruits it has realized in 
keeping the commandments. Such may be 
conscientiously engaged in the work of saving 
their souls, as they would sfyle it ; and so also 
is he who sinks, a voluntarily victim, beneath 
the waves of the Ganges, or the wheels of Jug- 
gernaut. But ueither the self-justifying Chris- 
tian nor the self-justifying heathen is engaged 
in this work according to the Gospel plan— 
that plan which God and the very nature of 
salvation, expressly declare can alone be suc- 
cessful. Neither has entered upon the right 
path. Neither has even seen the true object. 
Self'is the god of their idolatry to both. And 
all these various schemes of salvation are but 
the manifold devices of the carnal mind to ef- 
fect a work to which its intrinsic native powers 
are wholly inadequate, and which Christianity 
asserts that Gospel truths and Gospel motives 
alone, applied to the heart by the Spirit, are 
competent to effect. 

The characteristic difference between the re- 
ligion of the spiritual and of the carnal mind, 
lies essentially in the motive to obedience. Of 
one the animating principle is fear, of the other, 
love. ‘The one is forced into the path of duty 
by the lashes of an excited conscience, the other 
is gently led by the. Spirit of God. The one, 
in a spirit of bondage, seeks, by the heartless 
performances of an extorted and unwilling obe- 
dience, to appease the wrath of a powerful and 
incensed enemy ; the other, in a spirit of adop- 
tion, presents the free-will offring of a grateful 
heart, a voluntary tribute of affectionate attach- 
ment to a reconciled father, an amiable and 
beloved friend. The object of the one is to es- 
cape the horrors and torments of a material 
hell at which he trembles, and, did his heart 
speak out, would gladly compromise for an an- 
nihilation. ‘The object of the other is the attain- 
ment of a spiritual heaven to which his soul 
aspires, and which he feels is secured to him 
in the promise of immortal life. ‘The mind, we 
said, is what it contemplates and aspires after. 
And therefore the carnal mind, with all its 
stings of conscience, and all its horrors of 
God, the only fountain of happiness, is misery : 
with all its hesitating glances, its faltering and 
trembling steps into eternity, and all its instinc- 
tive shrinkings from immortality, is death.— 
The spiritual mind, with all its breathings after 
God, and all its longings after immortality, is 
life: with all its calm communion with God, 
its aspirations after spiritual happiness, and all 
its submissive resignation and complacency in 
the will of God, is peace. 

But let us not by these promises of “ life and 
peace”’ which the Leal of God sheds abroad in 
the heart by the Holy Ghost given unto us in- 
fallibly fulfils, seduce any carnal mind to seek, 
in the fancied service of God, a selfish and car- 
nal enjoyment which religion cannot and would 
not confer. Christ crucified is not the minister 
of a temporal dispensation. And though un- 
doubtedly Christianity, in its pure and strict mo- 
rality, its regular discipline, its diligent habits, 
and its amiable conversation, wears a favourable 
aspect even upon man’s temporal prosperity, yet 
we can promise to the Christian no peculiar ex- 
emption from the ordinary troubles and trials of 
life. But there are deeps in the vast ocean 
which the waves and storms that harrow up the 
shallow rivulet cannot disturb. The Christian’s 
peace lies deeper than the troubles of life can 
penetrate, than the eye of the carnal mind can 
discern. His worldly affairs may be unsuc- 
cessful, the prospect gloomy, the horizon all 
around overcast; but to the godly there ariseth 
up light in the darkness; and God can put glad- 
ness into his heart more than if corn and wine 
and oil increased. From a dying bed he may 
look around upon a weeping, unprovided, un- 
protected family; but his sinking heart can rally 
to the promise, and then rest upon the faithful- 
ness of God. Leave thy fatherless children, | 
will preserve them alive, and let thy widow 
trust in me. He may follow to the grave the 
friend of his bosom: but there he has launched 
upon the ocean of eternity, amply provided for 
the voyage, all that could be the object of his 
imperishable affection; soon bimself to follow 


of this heartless corpse: and God is a heart- 
seeing and a jealous God. It is therefore of the 


to those mansions of rest where sorrow and 


| parting shall be no more. More’ paibful still, 
friends may live only to wound his heart by 
base ingratitude. But even here God can hide 
him privily by his.own presence fram the pro- 
voking of all men; secretly in 
His ‘tabernacle fromthe strife of tongues. And 
even when every link which connected him with 
the present scene has been severed, and upon 
the monument of buried hopes the memory of 
the past and despair of the future stand as sen- 
Htinels, to bar the access of all earth-born happi- 
nese—even then God knows the secret avenues 
to the heart, and can bring in peace, and hope, 
and joy. 

But it is not to be concealed that Christianity 
adds its own intrinsic and peculiar sufferings to 
the ordinary troubles of life. That the path to 
heaven which a crucified Saviour. trod should 
be without suffering; that the old man should 
be crucified with Christ, and mortified: that an 
infant principle should struggle into life, and 
win its paiolul way through a host of difficul- 
ties and temptations, and opposed by all the 
power of a wily adversary; and that all this 


sufferings of Christ, appears wholly inconceiva- 
ble. And therefore all should examine well the 
soundness and reality of that religion which has 
been borne smoothly down the current of the 
world, and upon the full tide of a carnal nature. 
But shall this bold assertion prove a stumbling 
block in the way of religion? The Christian 
knows it cannot. The soul that loves Christ 
feels support and consolation in a conformity 
with Christ, even in His sufferings. The spirit 
truly is willing, though the flesh be weak. Na- 
ture, as is said of our Divine Leader, may some- 
times sink beneath the cross; but onward! on- 
ward ! even Onto Calvary! is the language of 
the regenerated soul. In his deepest humilia- 
tions, his hottest conflicts, his bitterest sufferings, 
the Christian remembers that the struggle can be 
but short ; that the battle has been already won; 
that the victory is certain; that he pursues a 
routed foe. He scales the battlements of hea- 
ven in the train of an invincible and triymphant 
Leader, to take possession of an inheritance pur- 
chased and prepared for him. He remembers 
that the great Captain of his salvation leads him 
on, and ever shields him; that the prize of vic- 
tory is an anfading crown of glory—the stake 
eternity. J.M 


REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN THE PRINCIPALITY 
OF WALES. 


A remarkable work of God has, during the 
past year, been carried on amongst the Congre- 
gational churches of the principality. Of this 
delightful fact we have heard at various times, 
but have never been able to procure till recently 
any specific information; and we exccedingly 
regret, that even now the facts that we have to 
relate do not take a wider range, and present a 
more complete view of the present happy state 
of our sister churches. Separated from us, not 
so much by distance as by language, the English 
[Independent churches in general know more of 
the state of their brethren in Canada—aye, of 
their very antipodes in Australia, than of the 
history and proceedings of their ancient British 
brethren throughout Wales. The fault of this 
isolation lies at the door of those gifted Con- 
gregational brethren in Wales, who can write 
the English language with eloquence, and yet 
allow their Saxon brethren to hear little of their 
churches institutions, except when they 
need their pecuniary aid. This is alike impolitic 
and unbrotherly. Were we learned in, Welsh, 
their Journals, written in that venerable lan- 

uage, would furnish us with much of the intel- 
igence we crave; but as the curse of Babel résts 
upon us, we must intreat our brethren, if they 
wish to join in the fellowship of the English 
churches, to communicate to our pages, which 
are always open to them, such information as 
shall awaken the sympathies, the prayers, and 
thanksgivings, of our brethren on their behalf. 

The communications respecting revivals, now 
before us, state that such has been the concern 
in the churches of South Wales, during the 
last summer, that one church has received sixty 
new members; a secoad, seventy; a third, one 


hundred; a fourth and fifth, a hundred and 


twenty each; and a sixth, about two hundred 
and fifty! 

The following passages are extracted from a 
letter written by an intelligent, consistent, and 
influential minister, who, though in his sixty- 
second year, is now more active and useful than 
at any previous period of his life. ‘They will 
show the causes which have led to the happy 
extension of his ownchurch, and cateris paribus, 
will explain the work of God in other places. 

‘* Before the revivals, great exertions had been 
made to promote temperance. These had pro- 
duced a great change in the manners of the 
young men of the neighbourhood. | 

‘Great attention had been long paid_to the 
Sunday schools, which were in a flourishing 
condition, when God visited us in his mercy. 
We have devoted one Sunday in every month, 
during the last twenty years, to catechise the 
children in our schools. These services were 
very useful to the children, as they now testify, 
though not attended with visible good effects at 
the time. | 

“‘ Last winter there was a feeling of deep 
compassion in the church for the scholars, and 
for the unconverted people in the neighbour- 
hood. Very frequent and special prayers were 
offered on their behalf. We invited them to at- 
tend particular meetings, in order to converse 
with them. The church and myself freely made 
known to them our concern for them; and ear- 
nestly and affectionately warned them of their 
awful state. I, as a poor, unworthy minister of 
Christ, felt much anxiety, and tried to preach as 
plainly and pointedly as I could. I used to 
preach from such texts as these: ‘See that ye 
refuse not him that speaketh,’ &c. Some began 


to regard my ministry as legal. However, 
God condescended to bless it. 
**Soon after that, Mr. , of . 


visited us.on his way home from Liverpool. 
We had his assistance in holding special ser- 
vices. The services were very useful. A great 
impression was made on the congregation. Ten 
or fifteen, soon after joined the church, most of 
whom were children of religious parents. The 
outward moral character of these had been pre- 
viously good, though their hearts had not been 
touched. 

‘‘ Sunday, the 9th of August, will never be 
forgotten by me. Never shall I cease to praise 
God most liumbly for it. My two sons, James 
and Morgan, preached that day at Beulah.— 
There was something of a very uncommon na- 
ture in the congregation. I myself went to 
preach at a private house in the vicinity: I found 
it crowded. One of the officers of the church 
commenced by prayer. During his remarkably 
fervent and humble prayer, nearly the whole of 
the congregation was silently weeping: I then 
secnahal on the immortality and worth of the 
human soul. I felt extraordinary solemnity in 
my soul. A hymn was sung after the sermon; 
and while the last stanza was singing, a young 
man who had lately been under great convic- 
tion, and who was now unusually excited, audi- 
bly cried out, Deolch am Rydd-did/ (Thanks 
to God for liberty!) In less than five minutes 
after, the whole congregation was in tears, in- 
voking and praising God. _ For two hours the 
remained in the place, as if unable and unwil- 
ling to leave the place of glory and po:ver.— 


These holy feelings continue: their views and 


should be effected without a conformity to the 


convictions of sin are very scriptural: it is the 


only of their souls for acceptance with 
God. Hundreds attend each prayer-meeting. 
Last Sunday was our communion at Ty : 


it is computed that 3000 persons were present, 


|though our population is thin; the chapel could 


not contain the third part of them.: May the 
hand of the Lord rest on the mountain till the 


whole country is brought into safety under the 


wing of the Divine Redeemer! During the last 
six weeks more than two hundred have joined 
the society. Praise Jehovah? Hise kingdom is 
come. 
“IT tremble lest the enemy should come in 
like a flood. * But my humble, daily prayer is, 
that the Lord, with his almighty arm, may up- 
hold them to the end; and that they may be 
useful in the vineyard of Christ, when many of 
us shall be silently sleeping in the dust of the 
“Mr. J ,of F C——, received ta the 
communion of the church, on the same Sabbath, 
sixty. 
“ At K—-—, where the Chartists rose, 109 | 
were received to church-fellowship between 
January and August.”—London Cong. Mag. 


TRANSIENT IMPRESSIONS. 

In the general services of God, men may have 
wishings and willings, and good liking of the 
trath, and some faint and floating resolutions to 
pursue it, who yet, having no firm foot, nor 
proceeding from the whole bent of the heart, 
from a thorough mortification of sin and evidence 
of grace, but from such weak and wavering 
principles as may be perturbed by every new 
temptation, like letters written in sand, they 
vanish away like morning dew, and leave the 
heart as hatd and scorched as it was before. 
The young man whom, for his ingenuity and 
forwardness, Christ loved, came in a sad and 
serious manner to learn of Christ the way to 
heaven: and yet we find there were secret re- 
servations which he had not discerned in him- 
self, upon discovery whereof by Christ, he was 
discouraged, and made to repent of his‘ resolu- 
tion, Mark x. 21, 22. The apostle speaketh of 
a “* repentance not tobe repented of,” 2 Cor. vii. 
10, which hath firm, solid, and permanent rea- 
sons to support it; therein secretly intimating, 
that there is likewise a repentance which, rising 
out of an incomplete will, and admitting eer- 
tain and undiscerned reservations, doth, 
the appearance of them, flag and fall away, 
and leave the unfaithful heart to repent of its re- 
pentance. St. James tells us, that “a double 
minded man is unstable in all his ways,” James i. 
8, never uniform or constant to any rules. Now, 
this division of the mind stands thus ; the heart, 
on the one side, is taken up with the pleasures 
of sin for the present; and, on the other, with the 
desires of salvation for the future ; and according 
as the workings and representations of the one 
orother areat the time more fresh and pre- 
dominant, in like manner is sin for that time 
either cherished or suppressed. Many men at 
a good sermon, when the matter is fresh, and 
newly presented, and while they are looking on 
their face in the glass; or in any extremity of 
sickness, when the provisions of lust do not re- 
lish for the present, when they have none but 
thoughts of salvation to depend upon, are very 
resolute to make promises, vows, and professions 
of better living ; but when the pleasures of, sin 
grow strong to present themiselves again, they 
return, like a man recovered of an ague, with 


| more greediness to their lusts again. As water 


which hath been stopped for awhile, rusheth 
with the more violence when its passages are 
opened.— Reynolds. 

WOMEN IN INDIA. 

(From an essay on female education by a 
Hindoo student in the Oriental Seminary, Cal- 
cutta.) In order to understand clearly the ex- 
isting institutions of the Hindus, it is necessary 
to know in what light. the softer sex is held in 
this country. That portion of the human race 
which is revered in civilized Europe, is trampled 
under foot in this barbarous East. Although 
not exposed to every indignity which the cruel 
Turks are said to practise on their consorts, yet 
compared with the ladies of the West, her con- 
dition is truly lamentable. The shdstras incul- 
cate that a woman is created solely for the com- 
fort of her earthly lord; and that she should 
therefore consider this as the paramount duty of 
her life. The Sanskrit books moreover impute 
to her all the grossest vices of which human 
nature is capable. These severe authorities, of 
which the inhabitants of this country are known 
to be tenacious believers, have worked up that 
detestable idea of a woman which is alike dis- 
graceful to reason and humanity. 


_ 
From the Watchman of the South. 
. CAPPING THE CRATER. 

A wordy New-school writer has lately given 
an account of matters among his friends, which 
was doubtless intended to be very clever and 
cheering. Speaking of the fact that their As-- 
sembly will not meet for three years he says 
the crater is capped at least for that length of 
time. This is no doubt a tolerable account of 
matters. The New-school elements, in their 
explosive properties, resemble those of a volca- 
no. At their last Assembly, there was an ex- 
plosion every day on abolition, as the reporter 
for the New York Observer informed us at the 
time. It is said that other subjects are. almest 
as vexatious to them as abolition, viz. the doc- 
trines of Scripture. _What concord can there 
be between men, who hold such views as the 
Rev. Wm. R. Weeks has recently published and 
those, who avow the views of the Taylorites on 
the governmentof God? But the writer referred 
to thinks the crater is capped. We have heard 
of caps being blown off. Possibly it may be so 
here. We doubt whether. materials more dig- 
cordant were ever congregated into ecclesiasti- 
cal affinity. Should the cap remain on for three 
years, the internal heat will by that time proba- 
bly be intense, afid the eruption that may then 
be expected will be truly smoky and fiery. 


MEANS OF CONTENTMENT. 

1. Consider you have what God allots you; 
what his providence allows you. Your crosses 
and comforts are mixed by his hands. It is the 
will of God that you should be thus and thus. 
Labour then to have that dearer to thee than 
any thing in the world. 
2. Consider, that if you had fewer comforts 
and more crosses, you ought to be thankful; for 
do you know what you have deserved? Fis of 
the Lord’s mercy that you are not consumed. 
3. Whatever comes, take it as from the hand 
of God. Assure yourself, that without his per- 
mission and direction it could not come. __. 
4. Prepare to receive the will of God, and look 
for changes and alterations in the world. 
5. Faith is another means to quiet, satis[y, and 
content the mind. That assures us that that 
which is consistent with the love of God, may 
well be borne. Outward losses and afflictions 
consistent with the love of God.—Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth. _ Heb, x. 2. 7 
6. We are all subject to alterations ;. our life, 
health, estate, friends, families, and all we have 
are liable to changes. Let us then fix a God 
that never changes, that never fails, who is from 
everlasting toeverlasting. Let us depend upon a 
God that nds upon none. And, what though 
our house be not so with Godasit hath been: yet 
if he hath made with us an everlasting covenant, 
we have great reason to be content with all his 
outward dealings with us. 2 Sam. xxiii. 5.— 


Dr. Mason. 
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ith due respect to our 
ts of ruling elders, we 


tion, af hands in the ordination of teaching or 
preaching elders, is not only an innovation on the 


Jong-establishad practice of the oldest sections of |} 
the “Church, to' the churches from | 


which we claim descent, but a manifest incongru- 
ity in ‘iteelf,..\However plausible the argument 
“the ‘constradtion put on these terms or rather the 
inference drawn from this construction was un- 
_knowa 4o'the ifraroers of our Constitution. Our 
correspondent evidently labours in his argument 
“oni this subject, iti attempting to. make appropri- 
“ate in the, mouth of ruling elders the salutation 
to endaimedi ministers, “We give you the right 
to take'a part in this minis. 
past week in Phila- 
‘delpbis, has been marked by one of those vicis- 
\situdes in wordly affairs which never fail to 
public’ attention. As you walked the 
stfeala, you could see little groups hurriedly con- 
versing, others: with looks of anxiety and eager- 
‘along, and in seyeral different 
positions, dense masses of people assembled, and 
crushing towards particular points, without much 
regard to their apparel, or their bodily comfort. 
“Well, it might be thought, what has produced 
‘this stir 7 Doubtless some great and important 
event has occurred to affect so many people. 
‘They appear to be pressing towards those mar- 
“ble buildinigs ‘which stand out so conspicuously 
from the surrounding houses. Is this a hall of 
Jegislation,and that a literary institution? Are the 
‘crowds pressing in to hear the affairs of the na- 
‘tion discussed, or to ‘listen to a popular lecturer 
elucidating some subject in science? Or perhaps 
‘those buildings are churches, and the mass of 
the - people, at length aroused from their long 
‘continued slumber, are realizing their immortal 
‘being and destiny, and pressing to hear of the 
great. salvation. What else but their eternal 
well-being could make them so intensely eager ? 
But as we approach nearer, and make inquiry, 
‘Wi pleasing illusion is dissipated ; these are not 
the friends of knowledge who are anxious to add 
to their stores of wisdom, nor immortal beings 
eagerly asking what they shall do to be saved, 
‘but—whiat does the reader suppose to be the 
explanation of this excitement? It is rumoured 
‘that’ the banks are on the eve of suspending 
specie payments, and every one who has a five 
dollar bill in his possession, is endeavouring to 
forestall the expected evil, by obtaining the spe- 
at these marble-columned temples of mam- 
mon ! 


Suppose an angelic being had been informed : 


that the inhabitants of Philadelphia were thus 
eager in their pursuit of a glorious immortality, 
and should have hastened to behold the interest- 
ing.spectacle, with what sorrow would he have 
eturmed.to his heavenly seat on learning that 
the only*thing which could move the mass of 


the population was a fear of losing a little of} 


their rusting silver and gold! 


Roman Carnoic Misstons.—The attention 
of the reader will not fail to be arrested by the 
article on our first page, with this title. It cer- 


tainly presents an alarming view of the spread | _ 


of Popery, and when it is known that there are 
already more than teventy-stz millions of Reman 
Catholics in the new world, it will be acknow- 
_ ledged that the apprehension of the ultimate pre- 
dominance of Popery in these United States, is 
but too well founded. The unusual energy with 
which these anti-christian missions are prose- 
cuted ; the facility with which converts are made 
to a religion which promises salvation to the 
mere observance of ceremonies; and the politi- 
cal and persecuting character of Popery, lead us 
to believe, that before the millenium, Popery will 
prevail over the world, slay the witnesses, tri- 
umph for three years anda half, and then re- 
ceive its death blow. In the near approach of 
these events, we have also reason to believe. 


In the minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, 
A. D. 1758, we find a letter addressed by the 
Synod to one of the Professors in the University 
of Glasgow, acknowledging such an honour con- 
ferred on one of their number. As it is a curi- 
osity of its kind, and perhaps the only instance 


jn our country of a Synod so identifying 
itself with an individual member, as to express 
by-a formal act, their gratitude for his literary 
distinction, we shall subjoin a copy. 

« A letter was ordered to be wrote to the Rev. 
Dr, William Leechman, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow, which was done, 
and is as follows: 
vod Philadelphia, May 29th, 1758. 

. Very Rev. Sir—Though we have not the 

our of personal acquaintance with you, yet 
your distinguished character and praise in the 
churches of Christ, and eminent station in the 
University of Glasgow, are well known to us, 
and to the churches in these American colo- 
nies; and we would much esteem a correspon- 
dence with you, if your more important affairs 
might allow it. We presume to give you this 
trouble now, requesting you to accept for your- 
self, and to present to the learned professors of 
the University our grateful acknowledgments 
for the late mark of your regard to the Rev. 
Mr. Francis Alison, a member of this Synod, 
in conferring a degree of Doctor of Divinity on 
him. He is a gentleman of good character, a 

blic spirit, and well esteemed as a preacher. 

e has been very industrious, and successful 
in promoting learning in this part of the world, 
both before and since he was called to a public 
station in the college and academy in this city, 
and we hope he will ever behave so as to de- 
serve your regard. Such honours conferred on 
men of confessed worth here, may much en- 
courage learning, and public usefulness; and 
may be of service to our church, as we have 
anothér denomination among us, whose minis- 
ters are ntly honoured with such titles. 
We shall ever think it an honour to our Synod, 
to enjoy the favour of that University, and par- 
ticularly of Dr. Leechman. | | 
’ We’ are, Reverend Sir, your very obliged 
humble servants. Signed by order of the Synod 
of Philadelphia, by 


| adopted by a large meeting of citizens in the 
borough of Easton, did not fall under our notice, 
until it was too late to publigh it in our present 
number. We understand the Germans afe nt- 
| merously signing it, We shall insert it in our 
‘next paper,.in the hope that it may be adopted in 
other sections of Pennsylvania. 


Searco ror Hapriness.—<I have sought 
happiness in all the haunts where I have heard 
she was to be found, and [ am still unhappy. I 
had pictured it to myself asa reality, but now I 
believe it to be an unsubstantial vision, which 
perpetually eludes my embrace, and I am com- 
-pelled to substitute in its room what my better 
‘reason repudiates as base, and unsatisfying, and 
dishonouring to my nature.” Such was the ex- 
torted confession of an ardent votary of worldly 
fashion and pleasure. He had indeed sought 
happiness amidst the gaieties of the frivolous, 
the pastimes of the idle, and the carnal plea- 
sures of the sensual, and having drunk deep of the 
cup, he cast it from his lips in disgust, and wish- 
ed that he had never been born. There is no 
crisis so fearful as that which is produced by dis- 
gust for the world, where the heavenly aid of 
religion is not at hand—to multitudes it is fatal. 
It was at such a crisis, when the dark thought of 
suicide cast a gloom over the soul of the disap- 
pointed voluptuary, that the counsel of a friend 
interposed, and averted the fatal blow. ‘“ What,” 
said this counsellor, “ have you sought happi- 
ness in all her haunts? Is there not at least one 
which you have not explored? Have you fol- 
lowed that heavenly wisdom whose ways are 
pleasantness and peace? The happiness which 


can dwell only in the pure heart, you have| 


sought amidst the filth of sin: come let me show 
you a more excellent way. There is a Saviour, 
‘who is Christ the Lord ; his mission to earth was 
to restore our fallen condition; he can speak 
peace to the troubled conscience, free the soul 
from its unhallowed passions, excite new desires, 
and satisfy in new pursuits , if assured of his love, 
you can, under the afflictions of life, comfort 
yourself with a prospective rest, which shall 
never be disturbed, and welcome health or sick- 
ness, poverty or wealth, life or death. Try this 
new way; call God your father; familiarly ap- 
proach his throne; solicit the illumination and 
sanctification of his Spirit; and then you will 
find sweet comforts of which you have hitherto 
been utterly ignorant. You will find joy in com- 
munion with God, pleasure in doing his will, rich 
instruction and consolation in his word; and 
when this new light breaks in upon your soul, 
and you shall be able with a newly created ap- 
petite to enjoy the provisions of grace, you will 
no longer, like a miserable bankrupt, mourn 
over your broken fortunes, and sit down in 
gloomy despair, but rejoice in the Lord.” 

The disappointed worldling determined to try 
this new way—he tried—he succeeded, and now 
goes on his way rejoicing. 


An Opinton.—The Puritan, published in 
Boston, speaks of Dr. Coxe’s Hexagon, as “ in- 
terminable and unreadable.” 

Roman Catuouic Crercy.—As most of the 
clergy of this‘church are foreigners, we should 
be glad to know how many of them have taken 
the oath of allegiance to the United States. 

Tue Ursutine Manvat.—The title of this 
work is as follows: “A collection of prayers, 
spiritual exercises, @&c., interspersed with the 
various instructions necessary for forming youth 
to the practice of solid piety. Originally arrang- 
ed for the young ladies educated at the Ursuline 
Convent, Cork, Revised by the very Rev. John 
Power, and approved by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hughes, pp. 518. New York, 1839.” 

The title of this work is sufficiently expressive 
of its nature and objects. It is the stereotyped 
standard of religious instruction in all the female 
seminaries established by Popish priests in the 
United States. Protestant parents who are tempt- 
ed to send their daughters to these specious pro- 
selyting institutions, should consult this work, to 
learn what kind of religious influence will be 
brought to bear on their tender minds, if not by 
direct precept, yet by daily observation, without 
any counteracting influence. 

_ But it is chiefly with a view of giving our 
readers an exhibition of the much vaunted cha- 
rity of Popery, that we call their attention to 
this book. Whenever a Protestant minister raises 
his voice to warn his flock against the insidi- 
ous efforts of the adherents of the Pope, to bring 
our beloved country under the spiritual tyranny 
of a foreign potentate, the cry of uncharitable- 
ness, and persecution is raised, not only by Pa- 
pists, but by many nominal Protestants, To 
give our readers a little specimen of the charity 
of holy mother church towards all who doubt 
her infallibility, and renounce her communion, 
we present the following extracts from a disser- 
tation at the end of the volume, on the reasons 
for adhering to the Roman Catholic religion. 

«“ But is it not very uncharitable to believe, 
that the Roman Catholic Church, besides being 
the only true Church, is the only one in which 
salvation can be obtained ? 

“It is by no means uncharitable to believe 
this ; no more than it is uncharitable to believe 
any awful truth which God has revealed.” 

« But, at least, is it not very uncharitable in 
Roman Catholics, to abjure all manner of com- 
munication in religious exercises, with those of 
every other religion ? 

“This abjuration, or refusal, so far from 
being uncharitable, is in their mind enforced by 
the truest charity. Convinced as Roman Cath- 
olics are, and firmly persuaded that there is, 
and that there can be, no other true religion 
than their own, they cannot consistently, nor 
candidly, nor lawfully approve, or even appear 
to approve, any other religion, which they cer- 
tainly should appear to do, were they thus to 
join in these religious exercises, or frequent 
places of worship belonging to separated com- 
munions. Such temporizing conduct has the as- 
pect of prevarication : it is, in short, betraying 
the truth of God. In their principles they must 
|abhor it, as calculated to delude their separated 
brethren into an unfounded, and therefore into 
a most dangerous security. Charity here com- 
pels them to stand off. sides, esteeming the 

ift of divine faith to be invaluable, in as much 
as, without faith, it is impossible to please God, 
they cannot innocently expose themselves to the 
danger of losing it. 


improvements of the Commonwealth, which was 


le not to attend Roman Catho- 
at religious exercises in Ro- 


: lic Se and 
sao} man Catholic places of worship, would there 
be re brotherly in returning, 


this compliment, than in standing off with such 
rigour ? 

“The preceding answer has anticipated a 

tive to this question ; it is now in addition 
to be observed; that the’principles of other reli- 
gions allow of such communication ; the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Religion perempt- 
orily forbid it.” 

In the directions for the examination of con- 
science, we have the following precious morceau : 

“When dispensations were necessary, have 
you eaten fish and meat the same day, or eaten 
meat more than once a day, or in mixed com- 
pany, when it could be avoided? Have you 
eaten on any day on which they are for- 
bidden, or taken any thing made up with eggs ? 

*‘ Every person should inquire into the ordi- 
nances of the diocese in which she lives, and 
act conformably thereto; some Bishops forbid- 
ding, others allowing the use of eggs, etc., on 
certain days.” 

So much for the wnity of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church! What is a sin in Philadelphia, may 
be perfectly innocent in New York. A poor girl 
in one diocese may be obliged to kneel before 
her spiritual father, and say, smiting her breast, 
“ Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima culpa, 
I ate an egg last Friday, for which I am most 
heartily sorry, humbly beg pardon of God, and 
penance and absolution of you, my father,” 
while her more highly favoured sister in an ad- 
joining diocese, eats eggs, and custard whenever 
she can get them, “ wipes her mouth, and says, 
I have done no wickedness.” 


AtonemenT.—The New York Evangelist 
denies, in so many words, that the atonement 
implies on the part of Christ, a full endurance 
of the penalty of the law; and intimates that if 
it did, there would be no value in pardon. It 
would seem that in its view, pardon can only 
be extended to sins which have not been expia- 
ted, and hence that the grace of God in pardon, 
would be more complete, if there were no expia- 
tion at all, or in other words, if there were no 
Christ ! 

Oseriin Acarn.—The New York Observer, 
contains a shocking detail of the lynching scene 
lately enacted at Oberlin, the seat of modern 
perfectionism. It now appears that there were 
at least two professors conniving at the torture 
inflicted upon the poor youth, who was delibe- 
rately enticed, and entrapped into a criminal as- 
signation by these religious teachers, and then 
almost murdered because he was not perfect 
enough to resist the temptation! One of the 
professors engaged in this nefarious act, hopes 
the reputation of Oberlin will not suffer, and 
acknowledges, in order to shield the institution, 
that he had not yet arrived at perfection, and 
intimates that if he had been perfect, he would 
not have engaged in the conspiracy! We think 
as much ourselves. The father of the young 
man so shamefully abused, has commenced suit 
against the conspirators, and we hope the result 
may be the breaking up of that misnamed liter- 
ary institution, which can, under its present ma- 
nagement, send forth only bitter streams. 

BoarpMAN oN Romanism.—Hooker and Ag- 
new of Philadelphia have published in a neat lit- 
tle volume, Mr. Boardman’s Lecture on the ap- 
prehended evils of the extensive and dangerous 
prevalence of Romanism in the United States. 
It is well worthy of general diffusion, and we 
trust it may in its present form still more exten- 


' sively direct public attention to one of the great- 


est evils which threatens our country. 


Arrival or Misstonaries.—The bark Flora, 
Capt. Spring, arrived at New York on Thursday, 
4th inst. from the Sandwich Islands, bringing as 
passengers Rev. Mr. Bingham, lady, and three 
children; Mrs. Thurston and five children; Mr. 
Rogers, lady, and child, and others. Messrs. 
Bingham and Thurston were among the first mis- 
sionaries to the Sandwich Islands. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Auburn Theological Seminary. Tt.is is an 


appeal in behalf of this Institution. Its whole 
tone is in the peculiar style of the New-school. 
It boasts of its pupils as the most useful men in 
the country ; and while it discards the “ dogmas 
of the schools,” “its doctrines agree with the most 
able and approved exposition of the Presbyte- 
rian Confession of Faith, and the word of God.” 
Remarkable ! 


Historical Discourse, delivered November 29, 
1840, at the dedication of “Christ’s First 
Church” Chapel, in Raynor south, Hempstead, 
L.I. By Sylvester Woodbridge, Jr., pastor. 

The author has furnished an interesting sketch 
of this ancient church, which was established 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
has by his research, brought many old docu- 
ments to illustrate its history, and the customs of 
the town in which it is situated. We wish that 
all other pastors, particularly of old churches, 
would follow the example of Mr. Woodbridge. 

Musical Repository, Nos. 1, 2. Being a col- 
lection of popular music, principally original, 
and adapted to the use of Sabbath schools, and 
other Juvenile Institutions. 

This good collection of music is published by 
Orrin Rogers, Philadelphia. 

Minutes of the Commission of the Synod of 
Illinois, with an Appendix. A. D. 1840. 

This relates to the settlement of a difficulty 
in the church in Peoria, which was before the 
last Assembly, and may be before the next. 


Oration delivered on the occasion of the rein- 
terment of the remains of General Hugh Mer- 
cer, before the St. Andrew’s, and Thistle Socie- 
ties. By William B. Reed, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26th, 1840. 

We heard a high opinion expressed of this ora- 
tion by competent judges, at the time of its de- 
livery, which we regard as fully sustained on a 
perusal, The sketch of the times in which the 
subject of the eulogium flourished, and of his 
personal history, are well adapted to awaken 
new interest in the patriots who instrumentally 
achieved our independence, and thankfulness to 
the Most High, who presided over the destinies 
of our nation. The style of Mr. Reed is chaste, 
and what seemed essential to his success, he en- 
tered into his subject with a proper enthusiasm. 

The Deacon: an inquiry into the nature, du- 
ties, and exercise of the office of deacon in the 
Christian Church. By James M. Willson, A. M. 


Sampson Surru, Moderator. 


«But still, when those of other religions scru- 


THE PRESBYTERIA 


| Pastor of the Reformed Presbyteridir eongréga- 

The writer of this pamphlet, hae displayed « 
commendable industry in his researches, and 
has produced no common place treatise. He has 
fully and ably discussed his subject in all its 
different bearings, and he has advanced no opin- 
ion for which he has not adduced strong argu- 
ment. Even his views of Boards of Trustees, 
as a substitute for Deacons in churches, in the 
management of their pecuniary concerns, al- 
‘though not generally received, are maintained 
with considerable force of argument. 'Wecom- 
mend the pamphlet to general perusal, and 
should be pleased to see it widely circulated. It 
}is published by W. S. Young, 173 Race street, 
Philadelphia. 

Extracts from Lectures on the Will, Liberty, 
and Necessity. By Dr. Charles Nesbit, to which 
are appended remarks, &c. By* Mr. Brown, 
President of Jefferson College. 


An Address beforethe Philomathean Society of 


1840. By George W. Bethune, D.D. 

Dr, Bethune is distinguished for a fine rhetori- 
cal style, which is highly captivating to popular 
assemblies, and this address is one of the best 
specimens of his peculiar manner, Its senti- 
ments are just, and although many may demur 
at his dissuasives against sending youth from 
home to distant colleges, it must be admitted that 
he has made out a,case which cannot be read by 
parents without exciting seme doubts of the pro- 
priety and safety of the custom, 

Discourse before the Students of Lafayette 
College, on the Study of the Mathematics, By 
Washington McCartney, Esq., Professor of 
Mathematics, 

The author of this discourse, defends his fa- 
vourite science against all objections, and shows 
the advantages to be derived from its study, as a 
mental discipline. We agree with the general 
statement, and yet we have demonstrative proof, 
that a mere mathematician who discards other 
studies as unworthy of his attention, is a dry, 
abstract sort of personage, and a most unintcr- 
esting companion. 

An Address delivered before the American 
Whig an Cliosophic Societies of the College of 
New Jersey, September 29th, 1840. By the 
Rev. John Johns, D.D., of Baltimore. 

This well written discourse is designed to illus- 
trate the attractiveness of truth, and the pleasure 
afforded by its pursuit, and attainment as incen- 
tives to intellectual action, 

Boston School song book, original and selected 
by Lowell Mason, 

Emancipation by Wm. E. Chaming. 

Seventh annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Central Board of Foreign Missions 
made at the meeting held in Danville, Virginia, 
October 24, 1840. 

Address to the Students of the Theological 
Seminary of the First Associate Reformed Synod 
of the West, at the opening of the Session, No- 
vember 30, 1840. By John T. Pressly. D. D. 

Dr. Pressly in his annual opening addresses 
instead of presenting general considerations, usu- 
ally illustrates some one important doctrine of the 
gospel. The fall in Adam was the subject of his 
last address, and the Recovery through Christ, 
the subject of the present. It is treated in the 
usual lucid and correct style of the author. 


the 2d instant, Mr. 
James B. Ramsey, was ordained by the Second 
Presbytery of New York, and installed as pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church at West Farms, 
West Chester county, New York. The Rev. 
R. W. Dickinson preached the sermon; Dr. 
Janeway presided, and gave the charge to the 
pastor; and Dr. McElroy gave the charge to 
the people. The occasion was one of much in- 
terest, and it is believed, that the prospects of 
this church are brighter than they have ever 
been. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE NECESSITY OF DOING. 
IN REGARD TO CHRISTIAN ATTAINMENTS. 

The knowledge of the Christian religion, in 
its ramified departments, is gained through in- 
tense and laborious study. It requires the pre- 
sence of a pious, capacious, prayerful, and con- 
siderate mind, to seize upon its truths, defend its 
principles, repel objections, convince the un- 
learned, and guard its precious characteristics 
from the abuse of the carnally minded. To the 
sublime eminence of understanding the records 
of the grace of God, some have attained; but it 
was not an immediate and instantaneous flash 
that scattered the rays of Divine truth over the 
master spirits that led their disciples up the 
ridges of Mount Zion. It was the progressive 
and untiring perusal of the system—the calm 
and judicious inspection of all the hostility that 
has been arrayed against it—and the familiari- 
zing these things to the mind in such a way that 
they excited all its powers. Throughout the 
whole course of becoming acquainted with the 


tion, they seem to have adopted that rule which 
only can conduct to proficiency—of giving them- 
selves wholly to the study that belonged to their 
profession. If, however, any one should expect 
to become skilled in the noblest of sciences, 
“‘ without labour, study, or inquiry,” it is alto- 
gether “ preposterous; because Christianity be- 
ing a Revelation from God, and not the inven- 
tion of man—discovering to us new relations, 
with their corresponding duties—containing also 
doctrines, and motives, and practical principles, 
and rules peculiar to itself, and almost as new 
in their nature as supreme in their excellence,” 
he cannot reasonably expect to become proficient 
“in it by the accidental intercourse of life, as 
one might learn insensibly the maxims of world- 
ly policy, or a scheme of mere morals.” 

ithout doing, it is the summit of folly to 
aspire after excellence. It is a point above the 
reach of the indolent. Desire may flit across 
their soul, but it cannot exist as a ruling princi- 
ple. It never leads to activity. It is evanescent 
as the morning cloud and as the early dew.— 
Whereas, by a course of steady devotedness to 
the respective objects that attract their feelings, 
they would at least prove that their want of 
success did not arise out of disregard to that 
whereby others acquired the rewards that crown 
them. 

Our Lord, at one time, gave it as his decision 
that ‘the children of this world are in their gene- 
ration wiser than thechildren of light,” inthat they 
prepare themselves for the day of adversity, by 
diligently making friends where they might have 
exercised authority and lordship. When they dis- 
cover that their affairs do not prosper in one way 
in proportion to their expectations, they quickly 
fortify themselves by relinquishing the adverse, 
and taking up with the other that is more flat- 
tering and propitious. In ery they place their 
confidence of success. And if the same princi- 
ple were adopted by the children of light, they 
could not fail to recommend themselves as truly 
earnest and engaged in the securing of eternal 
life. Waits. 


the University of Pennsylvania. November 30th, | 


features of the grand system of Divine revela- |: 


Special to the Harvest, 

It may appear in the developments of eterni- 
ty, if not in this world, that the Board of Edu- 
cation never rendered a more essential service to 
the Church of God, or to néankina, than in being 
the agent in procuring this extensive agreement 
among the Synods and churches generally, that 
on the first Sabbath in March, special Prayer 
should be offered in all our churches to the Lord 
Of the Harvest, that he would send forth more 
‘labourers into his harvest, Those who have 
read attentively the recent Circular of the Board 
of Education, or who have paid any proper at- 
tention to the subject, can have no doubt that 
there is a deplorable want of labourers. 

The world is perishing in sin, This is the 
general truth. The cases where it ia otherwise, 
are but the exceptions, According to God's 
plan of saving the world, as revealed in the 
Scriptures, that is, through the preaching of the 
Gospel of Jesys Christ, the means of that salva- 


| tion does not now exist in the world, but to a 


very limited extent. Therefore the salvation of 
‘the present generation of men, without innum- 
erable miracles, is impossible, And unless min- 
isters of the Gospel are multiplied with a rapid- 
‘ity beyond what has ever occurred since the 
days of the apostles, the vast majority of our 
race must continue to go down to perdition, from 
generation to generation, Now every man that 
has in him the Spirit of Jesus Christ, will mourn 
over this woful condition of our guilty race, and 
inquire with anxious solicitude, what can be 
done, so to increase the number of ministers, as 
that they shall be adequate to the wants of the 
world? If an answer to this question was to 
come from the wisdom of man, there might be 
@ variety of opinions, and uncertainty in regard 
to them all. But the Lord Jesus Christ has an- 
swered the question in such a manner, as leaves 
‘no room for doubt, either as it regards the means 
‘itself, or that the thing desired will be obtained 
in the proper use of that means. For if he di- 
rects us to pray for any particular blessing, we 
know assuredly, that it is the will of God to 
grant that blessing in answer to prayer. More- 
over, we know that when Christians “agree to 
ask” any thing that is agreeable to the will of 
God, they may more confidently expect it, be- 
cause they have an additional promise to plead— 
“ Again, I say unto you,” saith Jesus Christ, “ that 
if tewo of you shall agree on earth,as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, # shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven.” 

The churches have agreed to an extent that 


is exceedingly encouraging, that on the first 
Sabbath in March, they will pray to the Lord 


of the harvest for more labourers. Now can 
any one believe, that if on that day, we pray 
for the thing agreed upon—/fervently—importu- 
nately—in the name of Christ—and humbly 
pleading God’s promises, that the blessing will 
not be granted? Would it not be making him a 
liar to indulge such unbelief? But let us remem- 
ber that, as far as we are concerned, every thing 
depends on approaching God aright. The best 
resolutions are utterly vain, unless carried into 
effect. And more than this, if after the solemn 
adoption of resolutions, so proper in themselves, 
and having been so manifestly called to co-ope- 
rate with our brethren in this work, we shall 
fail to do our duty, it will provoke God to anger, 
and it may yet be worse with us than it is now; 
and he may deny us the privilege, and the ho- 
hour of having much share in evangelizing the 
world. The Presbyterian Church cannot now, 
without guilt, do any thing but go forward. But 
in going forward in the strength of the Lord 
God—taking fast hold of his promises, and with 
holy importunity saying, “ we will not let thee 
go until thou bless us,” the first Sabbath in 
March, may prove an ERA in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Let Christians, therefore, look forward to it 
with interest, and so much the more as the day 
approaches. Let them carry the subject to their 
closets, and plead with God to give his people the 
spirit of grace and supplications on that day; 
and especially that God would impress deeply on 
the minds and hearts of hts ménzsters, a sense of 
| the amazing importance of the part that devolves 
on them in relation to that day—that they may 

be enabled to make the duty of God’s people 
| plain, and then, with hearts full of love to God 
and perishing souls, lead Christians to a throne 
of grace, so that their hearts shall go up as the 
heart of -one man, and there wrestle with God 
for the blessing. O how much depends on the 
‘ministers of Christ taking strong hold of this 
subject. If they are lukewarm, we have no right 
to expect their congregations to be in a different 
state, 

The churches are calling to those who stand 
in their watch-towers—Watchman, what of the 
night! Watchman, what of the night! Let the 
watchman tell them honestly the state of the 
‘Church and of the world; that while the day 

seems to be dawning on some of the mountain 
tops, the dark, secluded vallies of heathenism 
‘seem still to have no other prospect than that 
their long, long, dark night shall be protracted 
indefinitely; while those whose duty it is to cry 
to him who alone can open to them the gates of 
the morning, are themselves e!umbering and 
sleeping. 

The agency which God has committed to his 
Church in regard to the increase of ministers, is 
of unspeakable importance. That which con- 
verts the man from sin unto God, is not so im- 
portant as that which brings him into the minis- 
try, if he be possessed of suitable talents, and the 
right spirit; for the glory that is brought to God, 
and the good that accrues to our race in the sal- 
vation of souls, from the labours of such a man, 
no one can estimate. 

Let it be carefully noted, that the day of spe- 
cial prayer to which we would so earnestly call 
attention, has no necessary connection with the 
operations of the board of Education. Some 
may feel prejudiced against the Board, and think 
perhaps that it brings into the ministry unsuitable 
men. Let such consider that if they pray to the | 
Lord of the harvest to send forth labourers into 
his harvest, and he answers the prayer, those 
sent will be selected by himself and tvzid/ certain- 
ly be the right kind of men, We run no risk 
here, The agency of the Church will of course 
be employed in training them for the work ; and 
if any Carpenters, Tentmakers, or Fishermen— 


| men poor in this world’s, goods, should be mony 


those called of God, the Board of Edueation wi 
rejoice in the privilege of aiding them in pro-’ 
curing food and raiment while they are prepa- 
ing to preach Christ to the perishing. And the 
Board do indulge the hope that in answer to the 
prayers of people they shall have the 
privilege of receiving a large addition to the 
number of those who enjoy their patronage. 
The Board of Education is not responsible 
for every sentiment expressed above although I 
believe they would approve of them all. But I 
have supposed, from the peculiar relation which 


‘I sustain to the Presbyterian Church, that | 


might take the liberty of making these sugges- 
tions to the members of that Church. And I 
may perhaps further address them on some kin- 
dered subjects. Francis McFartanp, 


Cor, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 5th 1841. 


For the Presbytersan. 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Mr. Editor—As Proprietor of “The United 
States Ecclesiastical Portrait Gallery,” | beg 
leave to submit to you a few remarks. Of the 
above work I recently laid before the public a 
‘“* Specimen” number, intended as a sample of 
the style in which the work is to be executed. 
Almost immediately upon its appearance, a com- 
munication signed “* Wickliffe” appeared in your 
paper. I am willing to believe that the writer 
of that communication had no intention of bias- 
sing the public mind against my undertaking; 
and yet he must be well aware of the possibility 
of causing a new undertaking to fail in limine, 
by raising against it an undue impression. It 
is true that he does me the justice to say that 
my work is “ beautifully printed,” and that he 
had “no wish to injure the publisher of this 
Gallery;” but he adds, “1 hope he will an- 
nounce, before he goes any further, whether his 
work is to be Protestant or Papist: and that 
Protestant ministers and their people will govern 
themselves accordingly.” The proprietor begs 
leave to state, that he brought out his work as 
an artist, anxious to exhibit proofs of his art, 
uninfluenced by any wish or intention of inter- 
fering with religious feelings, unswayed by any 
party bias whatever. 

I have since thought well to modify my plan, 
as will be seen by the following Prospectus, 
which I am on the point of issuing. 

Prospectus of the United States Ecclesiasti- 
cal Portrait Gallery; comprising Portraits and 
Biographical notices of the principal (Protestant) 
Clergymen of the Christian churches through- 
out the United States: together with a historical 
outline of their first gathering and formation; 
and sketches of the former ministers. 

Having thus replied to the query which your 
correspondent was pleased to put to me, | feel 
assured that you will not deny me the justice of 
doing away with any undue impression which 
may have been made upon the public mind by 
the remarks of “ Wickliff,” and am your obedi- 


ent humble servant. T. S. Wacner. 
For the Presbyterian. 


THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC MISSIONS—No. IV. 


Mr. Editor—It may not be uninteresting to 
some of your readers, to know precisely, who 
and what it is, that the Board of Missions are 
engaged in assisting. Some persons have sup- 

that to be a missionary in the Home ser- 
vice was equivalent to being a Methodist Cir- 
cuit Rider. And to some, | know that the name 
was never mentioned, that the idea of a minis- 
ter, with a white hat, and green baize leggings, 
and mounted on horseback, did not at once 
arise in their minds. That his duty was to go 
from village to village and preach the Gospel, 
and catechize the children. 

This was the kind of men, and the service, 
which was performed years since by all the 
missionaries of the Board, but now is confined 
to itinerants, of whom I[ shall have some things 
to say by and by. 

The missionaries now in the employ of the 
Board are, 

1. Those preaching to new churches, which 
are unable to give them an adequate support, 
without assistance from abroad. This is the 
most numerous class of the beneficiaries of the 
Board. For the most part they are in the new 
States, and each missionary has two, three, four, 
and sometimes even five, such churches, com- 
posing his missionary field. This is owing to 
the sparseness of the population, the existence 
of other denominations, the poverty of persons 
in such countries, and various other causes. 
In such fields, the missionary preaches, say 
twice every Sabbath. In the morning at the 
village of A., in the afternoon, or evening at 
the village of B., five miles off. The next Sab- 
bath at the village of C. in the morning, and in 
the afternoon holds a Bible class, or a prayer 
meeting at the house of Mr. D. in the country. 
Thus you see, three churches are supplied with 
preaching, and a bible class taught, every two 

weeks. 

2. A second class is, those preaching where 
there are no churches organized; these are 
principally itinerants. ‘They embrace a larger 
tield, and consequently ride more, and are less 
known by the people than the others. They 
are truly pioneers, and they see the roughest of 
every thing that a rough country affords. | 
may perhaps tell some of the interesting facts, 
which these men now and then relate. 

3. Another class is, those preaching to old 
churches, which like the first class, are unable 
to support the Gospel. Emigration, is the 
principal cause of the decline of these churches, 
and hence, they are for the most part, in the 
older settlements of this country. This class 
of churches is becoming numerous, particularly 
in the middle States. Some of the oldest Pres- 
byterian churches in the land, have dwindled 
almost to extinction. I could mention several 
such, that have had to receive aid from abroad, 
in order to continue the Gospel amongst them. 
And one in particular, I recollect, which claims 
to be the oldest Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, was actually a missionary Church 
but a few years ago, not a single member hav- 
ing been left. 

his paper will give your readers some idea 
of the domestic missionary of the present day. 
EVANGELIST. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CONGREGATIONALISM NOT ADAPTED TO THE 
WANTS OF 'THE WORLD. 

It has not unfrequently been matter of com- 
plaint that Presbyterians do not sufficiently hon- 
our New England, but happily our lack of ser- 
vice is abundantly made up by the honour heap- 
ed on her by her zealou.; sons. It appears that 
a Mr. Punchard—so says the Congregational 
Observer, wrote to an intelligent friend to know 
if Congregationalism would do for the West, 
the reply was no. “I dosincerely think that out 
of New England it is exceedingly difficult to 
make Congregational churches live, because out 
of New England, there is (comparatively speak- 
ing) only here and there anenlightened man. 
He must be an Elder and take care of the rest.” 

Thus upon their own showing, Congregation- 
alism wont do for the West—nor indeed for any 
part of the Earth but the six Eastern States, 
and that for a fundamental reason, “there is 
only here and there anenlightened man.” But 
whut will not do for man every where, was not 
made for man ; it is consequently an invention 
—and not one for which a patent may be taken 
out, and the article supplied to every village in 
the land, but an invention of man which can os 
used to advantage (comparatively speaking) only 
in New W rar. 


‘RIGHTS OF ELDERS. 

adr. Editor—The Presbyterian of the 2d 
inst. contains a communication signed M. in 
which the Synod of Indiana is severely cen- 


sured for deciding that ruling Elders, have a 


right, when members of Presbytery, to join in 
laying on hands in the ordination.of ministers. 
And you say that “ihe innovation which be 

was noticed by you with regret,as a 
novelty which cannot be supported by argu- 
ment.” 


The Synod is not only charged by M. with 
snnovation; but he considers it guilty of hostili- 
ty to our system, of “an invasion of our sys- 
tem of no trivial kind.” One would su 

from the communication of M. that the Synod 


of Indiana is a mischievous body, rdless of 
order, willing to brenk up the unity of the 
Church by its own whims! Well, if this be 


true, the Synod certainty deserves severe chas- 
tisement. Before, however, any more heavy 
strokes are laid upon us, will you hear usa lit- 
tle. I, for one at least, would like to say a few 
things: perhaps you may not think us quite so 
bad as M. represents us. At least you may 
probably impute our doings more to the dulness 
of our heads, that to a disposition to innovate and 
to snvade our excellent system. 

I would begin by saying with M. that ‘‘all Pres- 
byterian ministers and elders in the United 
States have subscribed the same Confession of 
Faith and FormofGovernment. The professed 
object of this is to secure the united, harmoni- 
ous maintenance of the same great system of 
truth and order; that they may all speak the 
same thing and walk by the same rules..”— 
Now it is supposed that the language of our 
Confession of Faith and Form of Government 
is to be understood in its plain, obvious and de- 
fined sense. Well, when any measure is pro- 
posed or question asked, in our judicatories, if 
we have doubts about what ought to be done, it 
appears very proper to consult our Constitution 
on the subject. If the measure p is 
contrary to the general usage of the Church, 
this certainly deserves serious consideration. 
If, however, general usage and the Constitution 
appear to be at variance, I suppose we are to 
take the Constition for our guide. Accordingly 
when ths question came before our Synod“ Have 
Ruling Elders a right, when’members of Presby- 
tery, to impose hands in the ordination of minis- 
ter? I endeavoured to ascertain what our Form 
of Government said on the subject, that 1 might 
give my vote in accordance with it. And what 

itsay? In Chapter 19, section 2, it tells us 
that, “* A Presbytery consists of all the minis- 
ters and one ruling elder from each congrega- 
tion, within a certain district.” Same chap. 


Sec. 7, “ Any three ministers and as many — 


elders as may be present, belonging to the Pres- 
bytery, being met at the time and place appoint- 
ed, shall be a quorum competent to proceed to 
business.” Here then our book defines a Pres- 
bytery. It tells us that it is composed of minis- 
ters and elders. It would seem that there can- 
not bea Presbytery without elders. At any 
rate itis plain that if there be elders present 
belonging to the Presbytery, they are a consti- 
tuent part of it. in the next Section of this 
chapter we are told that the Presbytery has 
power to ordain ministers. The power to 
ordain ministers is granted only to the Pres- 
bytery. If then elders are a part of the 
Presbytery and the Presbytery only has 
the power to ordain ministers, it would 
really seem that the Constitution gave them 
the right to join in the ordination. But, again . 
Chap. 15, Sec. 14, we have these words, “ then 
the presiding minister shall, by prayer and with 
the laying on of hands of the Presbytery, 
solemnly ordain him to the holy office of the 
Gospel ministry.” Now can the Presbytery.be 
said to lay on. hands if a part of it does not? 
a part too, which, it appears, is necessary to 
constitute a Presbytery? I know that ion 
bytery may be said to do what is done by a few 
of its members. When it appoints a commit- 
tee to do a certain thing it may be said to do it. 
In this case, however, the committee is appoint- 
ed by the Presbytery ;-in the case of ordina- 
tion there is no except of the per- 
son who presides. There is no appointment of 
persons to lay on hands. There is no delega- 
ted authority to do this thing. It may be said that 
ministers need no delegated authority, that they 
possess authority already from the Head of the 
Church. Be it so. But the question is, can 
they, to the exclusion of the elders, be called 
“the Presbytery?” The next sentence, how- 
ever, seems to determine what “ the Presby- 
tery,” in this place, includes “ Prayer being 
ended he shall rise from his knees, and the min- 
ister who presides, shall first, and afterward all 
the members of the Presbytery in their order, 
take him by the right hand saying, We give 
you the right hand of fellowship to take part of 
this ministry with us.” Here our Book says, 
all the members of the Presbytery shall take 
the newly ordained minister by the right hand 
and address him. It will, no doubt, be admit- 
ted, that none but those who lay on hands, 
should give the right hand of fellowship. Here 
then our Form of Government is express, all 
the members (not all the ministers) of the Pres- 
bytery shall take him by the right hand. Either 
the elders present and belonging to the Presby- 
tery, are members of the Presbytery or they are 
not. If they are members they shall (according 
to the plain letter of the Book) take the ordain.” 
ed minister by the right hand; if they are not 
members of the Presbytery, how are they de- 
prived of their membership? How it can be 
said with truth that all the members of the Pres- 
bytery take the newly ordained minister by the 
right hand, when some of them do not, I leave 
for others to explain. I am unable to do it. 
Will you, Mr. Editor, or will M. give us a satis- 
factory explanation of this matter? I think [ 
am open to conviction; and I trust I may say 
the same of my brethren of the Synod of Indi- 
ana. If it can be shown that we have decided 
contrary to our Constitution, which we suppose 
to be according to the Scripture, I trust 
we shall be vate to acknowledge our error, 
and undo what we haye done. But I must 
say that [ am not yet convinced that our decision 
was an “invasion of our System,” by what M. 
has said, ‘The same arguments which he uses, 
were urged in Synod, and urged by brethren 
for whose judgment I[ have a very great defer- 
ence. 
You may then be ready to ask how those 
arguments could be answered? The first argu- 
ment of M. against the right of ruling clders to 
join in the ordination of ministers, is that the 
office of the ruling elder and that of a minister 
of the gospel are not the same: the office ofa 
ruling elder is an inferior office. And itis said 
that it is a principle which pervades the moral 
as well as the natural world that “like 
its like.” It will, perhaps, be admitted that 
elders may properly join in the ordination of 
Deacons. One who is considered good author. 
ity on this subject, says, “ Ruling Elders ought 
also tolay on hands with the pastor in the or- 
dination of Deacons;” but he also says “ their 
office (the Deacons”’) is altogether unlike “ that of 
the elders. Here seems to be an exception to 
the general principle mentioned, that “ like be- 
gets like.” The offices of elders and deacons 
are altogether unlike ; yet elders may join in 
the ordination of deacons. May there not be 
other exceptions to that principle? But the 
office ofa minister and that of a ruling elder are 
not altogether unlike. The office of a minister 
is, in part the very same with that of a ruling 
elder. Hence ministers are often called elders 
in the New Testament, Peter and John call 
themselves elders. The Apostle Paul says, let 
the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially they who labour in 
word and doctrine.” 1 Tim. v. 17. Here we 
see very plainly that a minister is a ruling elder. 


Then may nota ruling elder with propriety, join 
in the ordination of one who by his ordination is 
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ordination is she-dct of the Pres- 


ministry” include 
it inetude his duty 


a ruler also? 


‘thie ministry” means o 


Apostle | in reading infidel productions; 


he take edre of the Chu 
pose then thet all the du 
tq-beconsidered as included in the phrase, this 
‘palnistey :” and that a ruling elder may with 
propriety take the ordained minister by the hand 
gind-addréss him in the words prescribed in our 
Book, . And.does not-this propriety appear when 
this same ‘minister immediately takes his seat in 
Presbyfery, and enters on the duties of his of- 
~’ As to the ‘argument drawn from the ordina- 
tion of the Deacons. by the Apostles, if it be ad- 
mitted shat elders: to lay on hands in the 
ordination of then we do not see its 
force. If there were Ruling Elders in church at 
the time the Deacons were ordained, may we 
not suppose ‘they joined in laying on hands. 
TE they ought now, ought they not then? 
It is said that the body of the church chose 
the Deacons; but the ministers ordained them. 
* So elders the representatives of the church, 
may give their voice in favour of the candidate 
ordination but. ministers undoubtedly, must 
the ordainers.”’ But these two cases do not 
appeartometo be anal In the case of the 
icons there was an election of the people for 
officers to serve them, In the case of a minis- 
ter being ordained, he also is previously elected 
by the people, the members of the church which 
he is to serve, so far the cases are parallel. But 


_ after this election of the people for a minister to 


serve them, there can be no election, properly 


fication. 
alas, how changed 


+ my father, to the question asked him, if 


king, by the members of the Presbytery. 
y try the candidate whether he is qualified 


’ for the offiée, the ruling elders vote on his trials ; 


but the .ministers vote also. Did the apostles 
vote forthe Deacons? The elders in Presby- 
tery do not vote for a minister to serve them ; 
mot one of them may belong to the church where 
the sinister is to labour—they are not the re- 
resentatives of that church. The cases there- 
re to me, very different. - 

‘* With regard to this being a new measure, | 
would only say that a measure.may be called 
8 mew measure which is as old as our Form of 
Government. ‘The appainting of Deacons is a 
new thing in most of our churches. - It is said, 
no such practice was ever heard of as our 
brethren of Indiana and Ohio now propose to 
introduce,” No doubt M. never heard of such 
a thing. It is hard for one man to hear every 
thing ® in this wide world, or wide country 
either. It so happens that Synod had evidence 
that some Presbyteries did follow this practice. 
A Messer or THe Synop or [Npvrana. 


Fanwary 26, 1841. 


For the Presbyterian. 
“INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 

. Mr. Editor—The writer of the following let- 
ter.is a young officer, of high promise, belong- 
ing to.the American army, and now stationed 
at an important post in one of our eastern cities. 
It is a pleasing thing to find that men, who by 
their profession are commonly far removed from 
the usual means of grace, are not beyond the 
reach of the divive mercy. It is much to be 
desired that both our army and navy should be 
supplied with a competent number of pious and 
exemplary chaplains ; but‘this want seems to be 
very little felt, and therefore is very imperfectly 
provided for. When menof either of these pro- 
feasions embrace religion, they are commonly 
remarkable for the eminence of their piety. The 
fact ia, that they are exposed to so much ridi- 


- cule and opposition, that unless their religious 


impressions were strong, and their resolutions 
firmly fixed, they would not be able to stand 
up against the opposing current. 

Ast can be no doubt that the writer of 
this letter would rejoice that it might be useful 
to others, and as it is correctly written, I have 
thought proper to send it to you for publication. 
it will, at any rate, encourage the hearts of pi- 
ous parents, who have sons in exposed situa- 
tions, not to despair of their conversion, but to 
be incessant in their prayers, that God would 

raciously follow them with the strivings of his 

y Spirit, and in due season bring them to 
the foot of the cross. And may it not be a 
good opportunity to remind all praying persons, 
that ‘in the variety of their ivtercessions, the 


' {young men in our army and navy should not 


‘be forgotten. As long as such institutions are 
pended they who are set for the defence of our 
country, by sea and land, should not be forgot- 


‘ten in the prayers of Christians and of the |’ 


‘Church. A. A. 


Rev. and Dear Sir—I entered the Military 
‘Academy in 1828. As was customary with my 
‘parents, I was furnished with a Bible, with the 
‘njunction to read it often, and make it the rule 
of my life. Like most other youths, however, 
I kept it in my trunk; and | blush while I say 
‘it, 1 do not believe that during the whole time | 

was there, four years, 1 took it out to read more 


| -thaa six times; and then, probably, I had a desire 


to, if f did not actually conceal the act from my 

room-mates around me. How strange the aver- 
sion to that good Book, and yet how general this 

aathy in the thoughtless around us! [| must 

a however, that h my aversion to it 
‘was strong, I had a firm belief in its truth, and 
though in such a body of young men, | could 

not, but now and then, hear an effort, on the part 


‘of one or another around me, to convince him- 


self of its untruth, yet, | must say, that I never 
could get rid of the fear of God in my heart, 
or of the firm conviction of the truth of His 
word. Still, however, I graduated an impeni- 
tent sinner; and’ being let loose from scholastic 


youths under the same circumstances, | 
ollowed the ways of pleasure and worldly grati- 


After graduating, in 1832, | went home. But, 
My father and brother had 
beth gone, during my abseree, to that bourne 


ais no traveller returas. Their spirits 


ad ficd—it is hoped to heaven. I did not see 


‘them in théir dying hours; but their spirits, 


still speak. I was told of the 


yanxiety they both expressed, just before death, 


on my account; and in particular the reply of 
he had 
“@ny Word to send te me: “* Ne, enly to read my 


bytery, ects of the niembers, sepe- | | 


sured up in recollection of thy 


again as imponitent Thad come. This time, 
my sister furnished me with a Bible, with the 
prayer Written in it, that { would “ make it the 
tule of my conduct and the guide of my life. 
As before, [ stowed it away in my trunk ; thence 
‘scarcely, if ever at all, to come out. Probabl 
for years together, f did not so much as loo 
into it, and during all this time, except when at 
home, I was as much 2 stranger to the charch, 
as I-was to the Bible. Indeed, what is more 
shameful, in 1836, I, in some unaccountable 
Way, lost my Bible; so that, from that time till 
the latter. part of ‘the year 1838, or during an 
interval of:two years, | was entirely without 
one: and during all this time, besides having no 
Bible, ({ did not dream of buying one,) I was 
so situated, at least for much the greater portion 
of the time, that I could not have access to any 
church. I was serving with the Army, against 
the Indians at the South, and every one knows 
how ill calculated an active life in the field is to 
produce serious impression. Still, | may say, 
during all this time [ had the fear of God before 
my eyes; though not to the extent as to cause 
me to love and serve Him, or to cut off any of 
my darling pleasures. And yet how good the 
Lord was! Though I went on sinning, day 
after day, and was often thrown into discussion 
with infidels around me, who strove their utmost 
to argue or laugh me out of what they would 
call my early prejudices, and mee ok indulged 

i Paine’s 
work among the number, yet still His Spirit 
would strive with me, and would not give me 
entirely over to my own devices. _ 

I returned North in the fall of 1838, and 
again saw my ‘widowed mother; she who had 
nurtured me with a Christian’s care, and had 
early instilled into me those religious principles 
and feelings, which, by the grace of God, had 
never been entirely lost to me, and to which, 
under the same spiritual influence, | must at- 
tribute my having ain kept from utterly falling 
away. I saw her again, exhibiting, as before, 


the chastening influences of the religion she pro- 


fessed. ‘The same calm and resigned counte- 
nance; the same sweet smile of welcome, still 
showed the powerful influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon her heart. I thought I could see the work- 
ings of her feelings in my behalf; and I[ could 
not but imagine that in every look she gave me, 
she offered up a prayer on my account. 

I left her fora station North. I may say | 
went away, this time, with better feelings than | 
ever did before. I had had, by this time, some 
experience of the world, and had already thought 
of the nothingness of its pleasures; and, besides, 
the calm, peaceful, and happy deportment of my 
mother, made me anxious to become a partaker 
also of religion. 1 went away with the firm de- 
termination of at least looking more into the 
Bible, and thus to take the first step towards 
making myself better. Another sister, this time, 
on my leaving her, presented me with a Testa- 
ment. This, when I got to mgy station, I read, 
or attempted to read, every evening. I tasked 
myself to one chapter. But a late return from 
a party, or ball, would cause me to defer it till 
the morning! and then, if the breakfest bell 
should arouse me from my slumbers, I would 
neglect it till theevening. And so, between the 
parties and balls, and indolence in the morning, 
my reading of the testament was very irregular. 
But still, | had a great respect for religion, and 
admired the truths of the Gospel. I would 
always uphold good principles of conduct in 
those around me, and would as often reprobate 
those that were bad. But all my ideas of virtue 
were founded on a wrong basis. I believed 
that it was in the power of every individual, of 
himself, to do good and eschew evil. And, there- 
fore, when | did see good principles in those 


vidual himself, and not upon the Holy Spirit 
which restrained him; and when [ saw wicked- 
ness in those around me, my condemnation, 
(and my self-righteousness could not make it 
too strong,) was upon the individual, and not 
upon the sin which impelled him. 

But still, though I strongly criticised the con- 
duct of others ; upholding the good and denoun- 
cing the bad; yet [ felt that I was not a Chris- 
tian, in the Bible sense of the term. J knew 
this from my utter inability to pray. On reti- 
ring, | had often attempted to realize the over- 
shadowing presence of a God above me; but all 
was hard, dark, and impenetrable. 1 could not 
realize the existence of an all merciful Saviour. 
During all this time, I regularly attended divine 
service, at least once a day, every Sunday. | 
was delighted to either hear or read a good ser- 
mon. ButI heard, or read it, more with the 
feelings of a critic than of an humble follower 
of the lowly Jesus, desiring the sincere milk of 
the Word. And so, whenever the preacher ex- 
patiated upon the beauties of virtue, though | 
received pleasure from his discourse, yet I had 
none of the consciousness that virtue was to be 
followed because God had commanded it; but 
because it seemed to be a necessary element in 
society; and, perhaps, because its votary recip- 
rocally recommended himself to society, by its 
pursuit. [ recollect, in particular, that Dr. 
Chalmer’s sermons afforded me great satisfac- 
tion. But the beautiful imagery in them, as 
well as his elegant diction, probably pleased me 
quite as much as the truths he inculcated. 


Things went on in this way, for nearly a year, 
when at the close of this time, | began to feel 
myselfstrongly tempted by the evil one, though, 
at the time, I did not attribute it to this unseen 
Spirit. Probably, it is better to say, (to use 
the language | would have then used,) I was 
uneasy, discontented, looked at things awry, 
extracted more of the bitter than the sweet from 
the things and circumstances around me; or, 
in other words, was extremely miserable. I 
could experience no joy from the things of earth, 
and of the joys of heaven, I knew nothing of 
m. 

But thanks to a good and righteous God, he 
was pleased to let me into this state, to show 
me that all my hopes of happiness from earthly 
things were vain. [| was in the act of throwing 
myself upon a settee, when | carelessly took up 
the Bible, which happened to be lying near me. 
The first chapter | opened at, was the 1st Epis- 
tle general of Peter, chapter Ist. But how shall 
I describe my feelings, the moment I cast my 
eyes upon its pages! My heart was melted into 
deep contrition. I felt the love of God shed 
abroad in my whole being. I was convinced 
that I had the Holy Spirit at work within me. 
[ was affected to tears at his ness. I wept 
like a child. I felt that 1 had been a sinner. 
My ingratitude came like a flood upon me. 
was overcome with gratitude for his gg: 
completely my whole being. 
joiced in the thought, that though I had been 
a wanderer from him, yet that he was a yood 
and kind Saviour, and was ready to forgive me 
all the injuries | had done him. I could indeed 
say, with deep conviction, as | read the passage 
which presented itself to me: ‘ Blessed be t 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


| 
It 
Te- 


_restraint, and left to my own guidance, like most | which, according to his abundant mercy, hath 
other 


begotten us again unto a lively hope, by the re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ, from the dead.” In- 
deed, this whole chapter seemed to be perfectly 
adapted to my estate. I recollect, in particular, 
the eighth verse was singularly pleasing to me. 
““Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom 
though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 

Another remarkable circumstance connected 
with this display of divine ness, was, the 
wonderful acuteness of intellect [ felt myself to 
have, in reading the word of God. And not 


| 


only could I perceive things in the Gospel that 
( never saw before, but | felt my whole charac- 


» 


around me,-my admiration was upon the mdi-| 


tet changed. felt tot drily a strong love to 


enemy. Oh, the joys of that moment! But, 
alas, how vain and impotent are the attempts 


with him. I recollect very well, that I thought 
{ would go and see the minister, and tell him 
what had passed. But not acting up to the sug- 
gestion immediately, | neglected it, and soon 
again, sad to say, | had relapsed into my for- 
mer forgetfulness of the Lord. The fear of the 


my faith, and I felt, too, that [ could not yet 

ive up the world, and declare myself on the 
Lord's side. But still he would not let me go. 
He would not 
shortly afterwa 
can see the all 


ive me up. I was removed 
to another station, and here I 
racious design of Providence 
in this change. I was by this means thrown 
into the society of several pious officers. One 
in particular, whom I valued very highly, and 
who, the very evening he conversed with me 
upon the goodness of God, in twice leading him 
back from signal relapses into sin, was seized 
with the fever, that in five days carried him to 
his grave, was in particular of great service to 
me, under the divine blessing, in confirming me 
in my resolves to renounce the world, and 
cleave unto the Lord; and so indeed were all 
the others. Suffice it to say, that not many 
months after, | came among them, I[ openly 
proclaimed myself on the Lord’s side, and seal- 


source of happiness for me to state, that it was 
not long after that, the partner of my bosom, 
also renounced the world, and joined me in the 
race set before us in the Gospel. | 
The foregoing narrative, | have thought 
would be of some interest to you. But if it 
serve no other purpose than to show you how 
good the Lord has been to me, it will answer 
its end. 


For the Presbyterian. 
CATECHISING. 

A notice is going the rounds of the papers, 
that together with reviving the use of gowns, 
the Presbyterian Church is about to revive the 
practice of catechising. The notice grew out 
of the resolve of some New School Presbytery 
to revive the practice in the churches under its 
care. It isa gratifying circumstance, that in 
one of the largest congregations in our body, 
the Larger Catechism is committed by the mem- 
bers of the church, and recited to the Pastor, 
who concludes the exercise with explanations 
and practical suggestions. Would it not be well 
to revive this practice throughout our churches? 
The Board of Publication have published an ex- 
cellent Introductory Catechism, remarkably 
fitted to prepare young children for entering on 
the Shorter Catechism. 
families and Sabbath schools, to repeat the ques- 
tions and answers to children not yet able to 
read; they commit it easily, and retain it with 

surprising tenacity. 

For the Presbyterian. 

A TAX ON KNOWLEDGE. 
When the Christian community petitioned 
our national Legislature to relieve post-masters 
and mail-contractors from the obligation of at- 
tending to the mail on the Lord’s day, we heard 
an outcry instantly, that it was an attempt to 
suppress knowledge—to hinder the progress of 
intelligence—to take away one-seventh from 

the rate of its progress ! 


General to increase the rate of postage on news- 
papers, dic., one hundred per cent., that is, to 
make it one hundred per cent., dearer to re- 
ceive a newspaper! Now where are the zeal- 
ous lovers of knowledge, who rather than have 
the progress of light arrested for one day in 
seven, would set aside a solemn law of God— 
where are they when it is proposed to make 
the comfort of a newspaper cost the poor man 
an hundred per cent., more than it now does? 
Where are their eloquent denunciations of the 
foes of knowledge? Or are they silent because 
while howling against Church and State, help- 
ed them to popularity, a resistance of this hun- 
dred cent. tax on knowledge promises no 
such benefit. 


FROM THE OREGON. 
We have interesting intelligence from this far 
country. The mission of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was in a very prosperous condition, 
and since our last advices, about one thousand 
of the natives have become converted to 
Christianity. It is worthy of notice, that when 
the ship Lausanne entered the Columbia Riv- 


er, with the reinforcement under the charge 
of the Rev. Jason Lee, Mr. Daniel Lee, his 
nephew, was addressing a congregation of 


meeting of the Messrs. Lee, after so long a sepa- 
ration, was one of high interest. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s ship Forager 
arrived at the Sandwich Islands on the 10th ot 
August, after a passage of six months from 
London. She remained at the Islands until the 
31 st,and then proceeded for the Columbia River. 
She has on board a caryo of dry goods, for the 
Oregon territory. 

The corner-stone of a new Roman Catholic 
Chapel was laid on the 6th of August, at the 
Sandwich Islands, His Majesty Gov. Kekuanasa 
and the officers of the French frigate La Danaide 
being present. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Suspension or Specie Pavments.—The fact that 
the United States Bank has again suspended specie 
payments, is thus announced : 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Bank of the United States, held at the Banking 
House, February 4th, 1841, the following preamble 
and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas the Bank of the United States in com- 
pliance with its pledge to the public, has made a 
fair and bona fide effort to resume and maintain spe- 
cie payments, having since the 15th of January last, 
aid out an amount little if at all short of six mil- 
ions of dollars, in coin or specie funds, and where- 
as the effort to maintain specie payments by this 
bank has been rendered abortive by the intentional 
accumulation aod extraordinary enforcement of its 
instant liabilities, th. ‘ore 

Resolved, That th: bank is ander the necessity 
for the present, of sur sending specie payments. 

Resolved, ‘That every exertion will be made by 
the Directors to collect the debts, and convert into 
cash the assets of this bank, for the purpose of re- 
suming payments in specie at the earliest practica- 
ble moment. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and reso- 
lutions be published. 

Extract from the minutes. 

A. Laroner, Cashier. 

In the short space of twenty days, after its vaults 
were opened, the bank paid out nearly six millions 
of dollars in specie funds. ‘The daily increase of 
the demands upon its vaults, from the eastward, ren- 
dered it impossible for the bank longer to resist the 
torrent. 
All of the banks in the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, have also suspended specie payments. 
The banks of Delaware suspended on the 5th 
instant. 

The Baltimore banks suspended specie payments 
on Monday morning by a unanimous vote. ‘The 
Baltimore American says the course was unavoida- 
ble, in consequence of the suspeusion of the Phila- 
delphia banks. 

The Forfeiture—The following are the enact- 

ments providing fur the Resumption of Specie pay- 
ments by the Banks of the state of Pennsylvania, 
passed by the Legislature last spring: 
“ That the several incorporated banks of this com- 
monwealth are hereby required on, from and after 
the 15th of January, 1841, to pay on demand all 
their notes, bills, deposites, and other liabilities, in 
gold and silver coin, excep! such as may have been 
made and created under a special agreement, under 
penalty,” &c. &c. 

“Resolved, That if any bank within this com- 
monwealth shall at any time after the said 15th of 
January, 1841, refuse to pay on demand, its notes, 
hills, deposites, or other liabilities, in gold or silver 
soin, exeepi such as may have been and erealed 


have wept over the bosom of my bitterest | 


of man, unless the Holy Spirit of God remains | 


ridicule Of the world had been too strong for | 


ed the covenant by partaking of the emblems |. 
of his body and blood. And it is an additional | ; 


It is very profitable in |. 


But now it is proposed by the Post-Master | P 


natives on the bank of that noble stream. The| 
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under @ special agreement, its charter shall, for an 
sdch refusal, be declared forfeited as herein provided.” 
act then on to say that any one who has 
been refused gold and silver by a bank, shall make 
oath or affirmation before the Court of Common 
Pleas of the county, or before the President Jud 
thereof, of the fact; it shall then be the duty of the 
Court to appoint the tenth juridical day thereafter 
for the hearing of the case—notice thereof to be given, 
at least eight days, to the President or Cashier of the 
Bank, and also to.the Deputy Attorney General, 
whose duty it will be to prosecute on the part of 
the Commonwealth; and if the allegation charged 
shal] be substantiated by the testimony, to the satis- 
faction of the Court, the said Court shall immedi- 
ately cause the samie to be filed in such court, and 
then the charter of such bank shall be declared for- 
leited ; a provision is then made for the appointmeut 
of trustees to wind up the affairs of the bank. Un- 
der this act, the United States Bank of Pennsylva- 
nia, Pennsylvania Bank, North America Bank, Com- 
mercial Bank, and many others, are exempted from 


the penalties of the above act, by the clause which 
has been placed in téalics. 


Meetine of THe Citizens oF PHILADELPHIA.— 
On Saturday evening, a few gentlemen met at the 
United States Hotel, with a view of devisingand re- 
commending some measures to the Legislature for 
the relief of the community under the existing diffi- 
culties; when e M. Dallas was called to the 
Chair, and Jos. R. Chandler was appointed Secretary. 
The meeting then adjourned, to assemble at the same 
place on Tuesday evening, 9th inst. 

A numerous meeting was held on Tuesday evening 

th inst. agreeably to adjournment, Mr. Ingersoll from 
the Committee of seven, reported a series of resolu- 
— which, after modification, were adopted as fol- 
ows: 
1. That this community in its financial concerns, 
stands at this momentio need of Legislative assist- 


ance and relief. 

|. 2. That the Bank of North America, the Bank of 
Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia Bank, the Farmers 
}and Mechanics’ Bank, the Girard Bank, the Com- 


mercial Bank, the Mechanics’ Bank; the Western 
Bank, the Bank of the Northern Liberties, the Bank 
of Penn Township, Moyamensing Bank, the Manu- 
facturersand Mechanics’ Banks, the Southwark Bank, 
the Kensington Bank, and the Bank of Germantown, 
are believed to he in a condition which will enable 
them beneficially to receive, and to render available 
to the a the contemplated relief and assistance. 

3. That the requisitions of the Act of Assembly of 
3d April, 1840, and the policy of the Commonwealth 
as made known by the Executive, were met and 
carried out on and after the 15th January, 184], and 
a large amount of specie has been withdrawn in the 
abortive effort to give permanence to the same. 

4. That the following measures of relief and as- 
sistance are called for by the present emergency : 

1. A suspension of the penalties provided by any 
statute of this Commonwealth, for the omission of 
any of the above-named Banks to pay their deposits 
and other obligations in gold or silver coin. 

2. A re-enactment of the provisions of the act of 3d 
April, 1840, relative to ‘dividends, &c. 

3. An arrangement by which each Bank shall be 
required to pay out its own notes, and not the notes 
of any other Banks. 

4. Such other measures of relief and assistance as 
the Legislature in ite wisdom may enact. 

5. That a Committee of seven persons be appoint- 
ed to proceed to Harrisburg for the purpose of oly 
taining’the necessary relief and assistance. 

Resolved, That the Committee on resolutions ap- 
point a committee to visit Harrisburg. 

Resolved, That the proceedings be published in the 
papers of Philadelphia. 

Adjourned. G. M. Dattas, Chairman. 


Tue Exptorine Expepition.—A letter from the 

| Exploring Expedition, dated on board the U. S. 
ship Peacock, Honolulu, Oct. 24, published in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, contains the fol- 
lowing melancholy intelligence : 

* On the 24th of July, while on duty in the boats 
under the command of Lieut. Alden, surveying the 
island of Malalo, one of the Feejee Islands, Lieut. 
Underwood obtained permission to land with his 
boat’s crew. Midshipman Henry also joined the 
arty. His intention was to obtain some provisions 
that had been promised by the chief of the island 
the day before. They had just made a landing 
when the natives rushed upon them from an ambush 
in great numbers. Lieut. Underwood and Midship- 
man Wilkes Henry were killed as they were_endea- 
vouring to secure the retreat of the men, in which 
they succeeded, but at the cost of their own lives. 
‘Their bodies were rescued from the cannibals, for 
cannibals they are, as they afterwards confessed that 
the attack was made solely to procure human flesh 
for food. They were buried on a small uninhabited 
island of Underwood’s group, which was named Hen- 
ry’s Island, in memory of that gallant and ill-fated 
young officer. 

* The whole island on which the massacre took 
place was severely punished two days afterwards, 
when the brig and schooner arrived. The seamen 
were landed and a fire was opened upon it, bat with- 
out much effect, until a rocket, or * fying spirit,’ as 
they called it, set fire to their town, and created 
great consternation. It was finally carried by as- 
sault. The natives fought well, and even stood a 
charge of bayonet, but were finally beaten at all 
points, seventy or more were killed, the fortand town 
burnt, their plantations destroyed, and the island 
laid waste. Nothing was spared but the women and 
children, and these, 1 am sorry to say, are by this 
time, slaves to some chief of the neighbouring group. 
Fear is the only influence that can be brought to 
operate on the natives of the Feejees, except such as 
have been taught by the missionaries, and they are 
but few indeed. 

to the United States will take place, 
as I ju rom present appearances, in the sprin 
of 


New York Sarety Founp Banxs.—The following 
table, compiled from the report of the bank commis- 
sioners, shows some of the most important items in 
the statements of the banks not located in the city 
of New York. The cash items includes notes of 
other solvent banks, checks, funds deposited in New 
York and Albany, due from Banks, &c. 


Cash | Circula-| Depos- 
Brooklyn - - $1,931 | $3,857} $8,804] 918,623 
Atlantic + « 27,841 | 49,278) 80,286] 121,383 
Long Island - - - 46,969| 66,670/ 169.141] 228 431 
Westchester- - - 11,709 | 66,233| 160,352] 36,331 
Bank of Newburgh 21,465; 99,570| 141,147] 68,129 
Highland - - - - | 25,570| 63,265| 189.762] 38531 
Orange County - - 15.770! 25,224) 143,687] 26.379 
Dutchess County - 18,764 86,254) 217,992/ 71,821 
Farmers’ & Manufac.| 21,237 | 143,262) 218,462 ,084 
Bk. of Poughkeepsie 17,145 .063 | 135,290} 55.006 
Ulster County - - 12,485; 39,081; 62,994] 17.715 
Kingston - - - - 23,205 | 38,984) 89.740] 34.069 
Catskill + 8.413| 70,074) 128.296) 39.245 
Tanners’ - - 7,531 | 113,387| 140,449| 921.690 
Hudson River - - 11,421 | 30,940) 128,331] 45,843 
‘Bank of Albany- - 23,212; 44,713 135,970 
Mechan. & Farmers’ | 34,531 | 326,227) 115,256] 205,503 
New York State - 33,420 | 889,516) 79.103] 123.879 
Canal - - - - - 31,524 | 284,601 116003} 110,273 
Albany City- - - 50,200 | 634,130} 106,206} 105,204 
Watervliet - . - 11,714! 86,529) 118,640} 28,148 
Bank of Troy - - 1,721 | 63,667) 154,703] 45,980 
Farmers’ - - - - 13,956 | 119,415| 180,219} 114,233 
Merch. & Mechanics | 12,559} 40.827) 102,595| 47.105 
Troy 13.998} 95,865) 148.238] 90,717 
Lansingburgh - - 12,227| 35,437) 130,681] 33,491 
Saratoga County - 9,369} 39,158) 92395} 24,119 
Essex County - - 4,096} 9514) 60461] 10,877 
Clinton County - - 11,216} 32,576) 193.616} 20,139 
Bank of Whitehall 10,664} 52, 116,930} 24,796 
Mohawk - - - - 11,368; 35,317) 68,585) 74,040 
Schenectady- - - 13,787| 76,814) 57,829] 130.069 
Montgomery County 8,569} 93,179) 76,788} 25,500 
Central - - = 9,738 | 58.386! 150,206 9,088 
Otsego County - - | 10.641; 60,174) 136,827| 23,669 
Herkimer County - 12.691} 57.376) 191,139 402 
Broome County - - 12.846; 49.252) 60,187] 16,756 
Bank of Chenango - 12.840} 108.023) 127,989} 17.123 
Madison County - 5,135} 119.263} 150,000} 29,687 
Bank of Utica - 41,843 | 367,604 | 336,554 137,655 
Oneida Bank- - - 22,519) 287.559) 274581} 185,367 
Bank of Rome - - 11,082; 41,724) 145,830} 26.616 
Lewis County - - 8,561| 57,473) 137,754| 18,092 
Jefferson County - 12.832} 117.471) 110,533} 41,566 
Sacketts Harbour - 14,241| 52,791| 104363} 25,992 
Ogdensburg - - - 11,.443| 42,483} 71,915| 19,809 
Oswego - - - 8,761| 23,415] 29.008 
Commercial, Oswego 8,286; 19,148/ 216.096; 51,919 
Bank of Selina - - 7,.994| 58,469) 137,885} 59,389 
| Onondaga Bank - 12,799} 136,803} 156.278} 73,713 
Bank of Auburn - 14,135} 180,008} 176.367| 47.498 
Cayuga County- - 15,737| 94,559) 185,351! 30,496 
Seneca County - - 9.459| 72,986) 145.250; 63,257 
Bank of Geneva - 24,103} 219,905} 275,499| 62.973 
Bank of Ithaca - - 10.595} 70,516) 154,482) 28.193 
Tompkins County - 11.126 838 | 145.426| 23,878 
}. Bank of Owego- - 14458} 70.217} 94.127) 17.272 
‘Chemung Canal - 8.246 833) 131.044 
| Steuben County - 8,132! 75,020) 112,532) 47.686 
Yutes County - - 20,626} 49,277) 145.028) 38,432 
Bank of Lyona - - | - 9,786) 90,565] 114,751) 22.821 
Wayne County - - 4.011| 16.027) 144,392 5,920 
Ontario - - - 15,022; 85.720} 224821; 61,744 
Livingston County - 14.522| 67,516) 135,789| 42.676 
Bank ot Genesee - 10,014 | 127,880 | 121,986) 118,601 
Bank of Monroe - 7,674} 111,515) 185,157} 55,563 
Rochester City - - 15,098 | 115,634 250,438| 147.530 
| Bank of Orleans - 13,129} 65,957) 148,758| 20.259 
Bank of Buffalo - 16.138} 77,321) 195.760) 122.511 
Bank of Rochester - 7,854| 57,357| 69,345 
Commercial, Buffalo | 40,286 | 135,096 | 223,042 
Chatanque County - 12,325! 32,888} 67,423) 15,446 


Tue McLeop Ars air.—The Lockport Courier ex- 
tra of Saturday furnishes an official statement of 
the recent proceedings touching the bailment of 
McLeod, by which it appears that the first accounts 
we received, of **excitement,” and violence, and 
_———- firing, &c., were censiderably exaggerated. 
The first meeting it appears, was “ spontaneous ;” 


but it was regularly organized by the appointment of 
a chairman, secretary, and committee. The gentle- 
men appointed had a conference with Jadge Bowen 
and Mr. Buel, to ascertain the facts, and while they 
were absent the meeting discussed the rights of the 
matter, which discussiva ended in the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, ‘That no obstruction to the discharge of 
said McLeod, in case he has entered iato bail, shall 
be made or count sed—but that itis the right 
and duty of this meeting, considering the cireum- 
stances of the case, and that the amount of bail is 
far unequal to the demand of the law, [if bail be al- 
lowed at all,] to try to prevail on Messrs. Buel and 
Brotherson to surrender said McLeod to the sheriff, 
a privilege which bail in all cases 

This was on Wednesday evening. The next 
morning the meeting was again convened, and a 
friend of Mr. Buel stated that if it was th general 
desire he was quite willing to surrender McLeod ; 
which was done accordingly on the spot. That is, 
the were signed, &e. Resolutions of 
thanks to Mr. Buel, approbation of Mr. Forsyth’s 
answer to the demand ce Me. Fox, &c. where then 
adopted, and the meeting adjourned to méet no more. 


Neoro Distursance in Georcia,—We learn from 
a letter from Augusta, under date of January 30th, 
that a man na Hawes, a white schoolmaster, who 
has been teaching a black school in the suburbs of 
that city, has been arrested, with several blacks, and 
indicted on a charge of conspiracy tofire thecity and 
murder theinhabitants, Every disposition is evinced 
to give him all the advantages of a fair trial. The 
witnesses against him are two persons, a white man 
and his wife, whose dwelling was separated from the 
residence of certain blacks only by a thin parti- 
tion, Through this they say they heard and even 
saw Hawes in conference with the negroes. The 
rising was to have taken place on Sunday evening, 
Jan. 29th ; but the authorities of Augusta regard it 
as not having been matured or capable of having 
been brought to maturity. Vigilant steps have been 
since taken ; and the only result will be a necessary 
abridgement of the ectvilean with which the negro 
servants in Augusta have hitherto been remarkab 
favoured.—N. Y. Sun. 


Tue Presipent Exvect.—General Harrison was 
handsomely received by the inhabitants of Wash- 
ington city on Tuesday. ‘Thousands of the citizens 
turned out to welcome him. The fapproach of the 
cars was announced by the firing of cannon, and 
upon their arrival, a procession was formed, com- 
posed of the Tippecanoe Clubs of the city, and 
crowds of citizens. The procession marched from 
the depot to the City Hall, accompanied by thou- 
sands of the.people. The Mayor-of the city ex- 
tended a welcome to him, which the General an- 
swered by a short speech. 


Virointa Banxs.—The Virginia House of Dele- 
gates, by a majority of 15, have passed a bill au- 
thorizing the Banks of that State to issue four per 
ceut. on their capital in one and two dollar notes, 
until the Ist of August—the notes redeemable in 
specie at the mother bank, or any of the branches. It 
is supposed the Senate will concur. 


Universiry.—We are gratified at 
seeing in the last Milledgeville Recorder the follow- 
ing notice of Oglethorpe University:—This Insti- 
tution has commenced the first session of the present 
year under very cheering auspices. It has increased 
its members since the close of the last term—twenty 
new students have entered college—and as they are 
yet coming in almost daily, there is good reason to 
believe that the number will be much larger than it 
has ever been. ‘The able and indefatigable profes- 
sors and assistant professors are all at their posts, 
sedulously devoted to the advancement, morally and 
intellectually, of the youth committed to their charge. 
Cheering and brightening prospects are breaking 
upon Oglethorpe, and, from what we understand, the 
next notice in regard to it will be, that she is free 
from pecuniary embarrassments; and that with ad- 
ditional and invaluable adjuncts in the great business 
of forming the youthful mind, she is exerting her ap- 
propriate and destined influence—an influence at least 
equal to any other Institution in the South, in the 
great cause of public education.” 


Stream Fire Enoine 
called yesterday to look at the new fire machine now 
nearly completed, and which is building for the in- 
surance companies of this city. It resembles very 
much a * loco-motive,”’ such as are used on railways. 
The hind wheels, which support it in its p 
through the streets, pore the machinery when at 
work at a fire, being lifted from the grou:.d by large 
jack screws. It is of twenty horse power, and from 
the great strength of its boiler, it would not be 
deemed imprudent to work it fifty per cent. 
Able engineers are of opinion that it will perform 
the work of at least six of our best engines, and it 
will hate the advantage of a power that will never 
be worn out by fatigue. The bore to'which hose 
will be attached is fiftcen inches and three quarters 
in circumference, and the mouth of the pipe will be 
much less—giving a great impetus to the volume of 
water, and throwing it to a greater distance than our 
best engines. It is so constructed that, should it be 
necessary, three or four streams can play from the 
engine at the same time. The engine will be sta- 
tioned in the fifth district, probably at or near Burling 
Slip. It is to be drawn by a pair of strong horses, 
and attended by a driver, an engineer, and a fire- 
man.—V. Y. Cum. Adv. 


Fire at Wituiamsport.—A letter from Williams- 
port, (Md.,) dated February 5th, 11, A. M., says, 
** The fairest part of our town is laid in ashes. The 
fire broke out in a cabinet-maker’s shop opposite the 

t office. ‘The heat was 8o intense that the build- 
ings on the other side were soon on fire and destroy- 
ed, among them the Potomac Hotel. Its progress is 
still not arrested.” 


Tue Suakers.—It is said that the Shakers at 
Shirley, have in their possession two children which 
they obtained from their parents somewhere in New 
Hampshire or Vermont, who are very poor and des- 
titute, and that the children have since become dis- 
satisfied, and the parents desirous to take them back. 
The Shakers, however, refuse to give them up, al- 
though both parents and children are exceedingly 
desirvus to break off all connection with the Society. 
Whenever the father comes after the children, it is 
said they are secreted; and at other times kept in 
such a situation that they cannot escape. The mo- 
ther, it is said, has nearly gore distracted at the idea 
of her children being kept among such people against 
their will. The excitement on the subject in that 
region, is extensive, and widening daily. 


ly 


Massacuusetts Banxs.—The Boston Atlas says, 
“The public generally may not be aware that a num- 
ber of Banks are closing their concerns, and after a 
certain period their bills will cease to be redeemed. 
We refer to the Fulton, Commercial, American, 
Hancock, Kilby, and Oriental Banks, at Boston; 
Norfolk, at Roxbury; Middlesex, at Cambiidge; 
Windsor, at Windsor; Montpelier, at Montpelier; 
East Bridgewater, at East Bridgewater. We there- 
fore recommend to the public to forward for payment 
what bills they may have on those Banks, before the 
time expires.’ 

Treasury Nores.—By an official statement, from 
the Treasury Department, issued under date of the 
Ist inst., it appears that, of the first, second, .and 
third issues of Treasury notes, authorized by the 
acts of Congress, of 1837, °38, and ’39, there are 
now outstanding 208,342 dollars 29 cents. Of the 
issue under the act of March, 1840, there are out- 
standing 4,666,377 dollars, 8 cents. Estimated to 
be in the hands of public officers, but not returned 
to the Department, about 70,000 dollars. Total 
Treasury Post Notes now outstanding, of the issues 
under the existing administration of the General 
Government, 4,804,719 dollars, 37 cents. 


Fire anv Loss or Lire.—On Friday evening last, 
the dwelling of Mr. J. Starr, of Henderson, Jeffer- 
son county, was consumed, and three children, the 
eldest six years, the youngest eighteen months, per- 
ished in the flames. It appears that Mrs. Starr was 
absent on a visit to one of her neighbours, and that 
Mr. Starr was also a short distance from the house, 
on an errand, when the house took fire. Previous to 
leaving the house, the parents placed the two el- 
dest children in a bed, and the youngest in a cra- 
dle, designing to be from home but a very short 
space of time; they returned, but to witness the aw- 
ful destruction of their hopes. The remains of the 
three were found lying together, proving that the 
youngest had sought the company of the eldest but 
to share with them a most horrible death. 


From Fioripa.—The latest accounts from Flori- 
da, are contained in the St. Augustine News of the 
29th ult. Col. Harney and his command had reach- 


| ed the camp of Sam Jones, but the warriors had al! 


fled. The camp was a very large one—it is suppo- 
sed they have retreated to Wahoo Swamp. Lieut. 
McLaughlin captured, on the expedition, three In- 
dians, losing one man, Sergeant Serls. The whole 
of the Indian prisoners are to be sent to Tampa, in a 
steamboat. 

** A wagon laden with hides was attacked by five 
Indians near Black Creek. The driver and horses 
were killed, and the hides and wagon burnt. Mr. 
Turner, the owner of the wagon, had his horse shot 
under him while endeavouring to make his escape. 
He was chased and overtaken, when he fell on his 
knees, and while his hands were raised, they puta 
pistol to his head, fired, and shot him in the ear, 
when he fell senseless. They then stripped him, 
and robbed him of 150 dollars, in gold. While these 
men were engaged in plundering him, the party at 


raised a shout, which indaced the former 
to quit Mr. T. saddenly. Mr. Turner afterwards 
walked to Fort Tarver, t five miles distant. The 
pistol, it appeared, had nothing with the powder but 
wad, the ball having fallen out in the pursuit. The 
Indians while pursuing him, threw down their rifles. 
These Indians were tracked down towards the camp 
recently surprised by Col. Riley, on the south side 
of the Ocklawaha, which is protected by Gen. Ar- 
mistead, with a safe guard.” 

A letter from an officer of the army, dated Fort 
Clinch, (E. F.) January 25th, states, that one hun- 
dred Indians had surrendered at that post, and ex- 
pressed a willingness to emigrate. The writer says: 
“It is with no ordinary degree of pleasure, that I 
inform you, thata prospect of peace at last dawns 
upon this afflicted territory.” 


An Insgunction on THE Newsuryport Banx.— 
We learn that the Bank Commissioners have pro- 
cured an injunction, by the Supreme Court, against 
the Newburyport Bank, at Newburyport. It is said 
that within a few monthe past, part of the stock of 
the bank, amounting to nearly one half, has passed 
into the hands of persons in the state of New York, 
and that loans have been made by those persons, 
and the bills of the bank put in circulation in the 
Western States to such an extent as in the opinion 
of the commissioners, to render the further progress 
of the bank hazardous to the public. The bank has 
been cited to appear and show cause why the in- 
junction should not be made perpetual, and receiv- 
ers appointed.— Boston Trans. 


A Lapy Acricuttuaist.—The successful com- 
— for the premiums offered fur the best crops of 

heat and Indian Corn by the Argricultural Socie- 
ty of Kennebec Co., Me., was Mrs. Content W. 
of Winthrop. Her wheat crop was 29 bush- 
els to the acre, of Mea wheat. Her cora crop con- 
sisted of 132 bushels of ears tothe acre.—Salem Obs. 


Fatat Accipent.—Mr. Ransom Jones, of St. 
Louis, was shot on the 22d ult. while on a hanting 
excursion, a little distance from the city, by the ac- 
cidental discharge of the rifle of one of his com- 
panions. He died in an hour and a half from the 
time of receiving the wound. 


Donations.—The Vermont University, at Bur- 
lington, has 160 pupils. A donation of $30,000 has 
recently been made to it by Mr. Williams, a citizen 
of the state. Its library contains 10,000 volumes.— 
Washington College (Hartford,) has received a le- 
gacy of $3000 from the estate of Z. Marks. 


State Banx or On1o.—A bill to incorporate the 
State Bank of Ohio, with a capital of $12,000,000, 
has been introduced into the Senate of that State, 
and has met with great favouramong the people. It 
is modelled after the charter of the State Bank oi 
Indiana; and it is intended to merge the capital 
of all the local Banks of the State in this insti- 
tution, by permitting them to subscribe for stock 
and to become branches thereof. The paper of the 
branches is made receivable at the mother Bank and 
at each other’s counters, and thus a safe circulating 
medium will be established throughout the State. 
The charters of most of the banks now in exis- 
tence expire in 1842, and very little opposition is 
expected from that quarter. 

Rattroap Canapa.—The Montreal 
contain a report of the directors of Champlain and St. 
Lawrence Railroad. . It extends from St. Johns to 
Laprairie, and the average cost per mile is stated to 
be much less than that of similiar works in Belgium, 
England, or the United States. The rout is almost 
perfectly level. The profits of its business from its 
opening in July, 1835, to the 30th of Nov. last, have 
been 10 per cent. per annum on the stock paid in. 


Tue Law.—A bill has been reported in the New 
York Legislature, which allows any male citizen of 
the State, of full age and good character, to practise 
as a counseller or an attorney, in all the courts of 
the State without regard to the time that he may or 
may not have served as a clerk or an assistant in the 
office of a lawyer. 


Natura. Curiosiry.—The Boston Society of Na- 
tural History have received, through the politeness 
of D. S. McCauley, U. S. Consul at Tripoli, two 
rare varieties of African Sheep. ‘Three of these ani- 
mals, ewe and lamb, covered with close, thick wool, 
are fine specimens of the four-horned variety from 
Benxari, ia the Tripoli —s They are also dis- 
tinguished by the great breadth of the tail, which 
occasionally attains the weight of 15 lbs., resem- 
bling marrow in substance, and esteemed a great 
delicacy by epicures. The fourth specimen, a ram 
of the Fezzan variety, is clothed with hair, which 
forms a mane upon the neck and shoulders, and at- 
tains the length of several inches on the dewlap. In 
the hair, as well as the long and slender legs, this 
animal nearly approaches the goat; while the pro- 
jecting nose and recurved horn, eminently distinguish 
this variety. In its native state, the animal inhabits 
the inaccessible cliffs of the Atlas range, whence a 
single specimen was recently procured, as a great 
curiosity, for the Zoological Society of London.— 
Boston Atlas. 


the wagon 


VaLuey or THE MississipP1.—The great valley of 


the Mississippi besides being intersected by numer- 
ous canals and railroads, the natural channels of in- 
terc nication exceed those of any other section 
probably of the globe. Itcan hardly be credited, and 
yet it is true, that there are more than ‘twenty five 
thousand miles of steam boat navigation, which if 
stretched into a continuous chain, would more than 
equal, in extent, thecircumference of the globe. And, 
at certain seasons of the year, there are, at least 
fifteen thousand miles of navigation for the largest 
class of steamers. 


Anotuer Iron Movuntain.—It is stated in the 
Woodstock ( Va.) Sentinel, that it has recently been 
discovered that a mountain in that vicinity, known as 
Paddy Mountain, is almost entirely a mass of iron 
ore ; the ore in huge rocks projects from the earth in 
all directions, and upon actual experiment proves to 
be very valuable, yielding seventy per cent. after be- 
ing fused. 

Detaware Division.—The report of Wm. K. 
Huffnagle, the engineer who was despatched to as- 


certain the amount of damages, which had been sus- op 


tained on this Division of the public improvement of 
Pennnsylvania, shows that the following estimated 
appropriation will be required : 


Damage to the mechanical works, $56,410 00 
Canals; 83,510 00 

Ordinary repairs on works not affected 
by the freshet, as per Ann. Report, 10,500 00 
$150,420 00 


Finances or New Yorx.—On the first day of 
October, 1839, the balance in the State Treasury 
was $63,034 15 
Amount of the receipts from that date to 

the 30th day of Sept., 1840, both days 


inclusive, was | 4,283,338 72 
Total, $4,346,224 87 

The expenditures during the same time 
were 4,298,917 16 
Balance in Treasury Sept. 30, 1840, $47,505 71 


For the redemption of bills, there was paid from 
the Treasury 315,129, mostly, if not all, for the city 
bank of Buffalo, There was divided to the common 
schools of the State $274,999 95, and to the acade- 
mies $47,109 42. The expenses of the Legislature 
for its last session were $99,495 83, for the Court of 
Errors $24,518 70. 


Jersey Prison Suip.—Some workmen, engaged 
in digging away an embankment in Jackson street, 
Brooklyn, near the Navy Yard, on Thursday, dug 
up a quantity of human bones. Among the rest 
were the remains of a skeleton with iron manacles 
still on the wrists. Itis highly probably that the 
mouldering bones are the remains of some of the 
victiins of oppression on board the notorious Jersey 
prison ship. 

Fire 1v Ricumonp.—The Compiler of Monday 
states that “a fire occurred in that City on Sunday, 
which destroyed several wooden, and one brick 
building of little value, and a few thousand dollars 
worth of furniture and goods. It has caused much 
inconvenience and distress among the occupants, 
who were illy able to sustain loss, let alone being 
thrown outof business until they provide new homes 
for the pursuit of their avocations.” The fire origi- 
nated in the dyeing establishment of John W. Hines, 
Main street, below the Old Market, which, with 
several tenements on each side of it, was destroyed. 


Tue Orv Brick Cuurcn.—The tasteful iron pa- 
ling around the Brick Church, and yard, has at length 
been completed. The gronnds have been regulated, 
and a broad and commodious flagging laid entirely 
around the edifice and the chapel. ‘These repairs, 
and the rebuilding of the church within, have been 
expensive, but are not regretted. ‘The whole amount, 
we believe, is about twelve thousand dollars. For 
the linings and cushions of the pews, the holders are 
directly assessed—leaving the amount of ten thousand 
dollars for which the corporation stands indeht. The 
eubject was brought before the congregation at the 
close of the service on Sunday 3ist ult., and an elo- 
quent appeal from the pastor was answered on the 
spot by a subscription of seven thousand dollars. 


Another meeting was held on Wednesday evening, | {4 


at which it was stated that the additional subserip- 
tions had increased the amount to eight thousand 
nine hundred dollars. After the lecture of Thursday 
evening, the amount necessary to an immediate pay- 
ment of the debt was reduced to the sinall sum of 


two hundred and fifty dollars. ‘This amount will be 
raised allt Y. Com. Advertiser. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


Letters and papers from the Sandwich Islands to 
October 24th have been received by the New York 
Commercial Advertiser. \They inform us of the 
arrival of the — Exploring Expedition, with 
many particulars respecting its movements ia the 
Pacific Ocean, Ghich ack ined. 

Honolulu, Oct. 2.—After six months of continued 
expectation the exploring squadron has reached our 
shores. Many of us have looked with more than or- 
dinary interest to the period of their arrival, as one 
which would bring to our homes valued frlendapee 
latives, and vaintance, whom to meet again in 
this far distant spot from our common country, 
would give a pleasure, such as those alone can tell 
who have experienced similiar re-unions, To them, 
also, it must have been an event of equal interest. 
The brilliant success which has crowned the la- 
bours of the squadron, must prove a source of prido 
to every American, and reflects the highest honour 
upon the untiring seal and perseverance of those 
engaged in the enterprise. No better refutation of 
the many slanders which have been so freely circu- 
lated at home in regard to the expedition, could be 
presented than the results of the past year. 

That an enterprise so great in itself, so limited in 
time, and embracing the globe for its field of labour, 
could be perfect in all its details, or that it will 
leave nothing for future explorers to do, can only be 
expected by those whose ignorance of the subject 
can be their sole apology. experience acquired 
by this one, will afford just reason for greater ex 
tations of others, should any hereafter be sent forth 
upon the same mission. But sufficient has already 
been accomplished to vindicate its honour, aad to 
prove its usefulness. The discovery of the great 
Atlantic continent, which Cook sought for in vain, 
and in consequence dishelieved in its existence, 
will of itself immortalize it, and the last four mopths, 
devoted to the survey of the Fejee, and neighbour- 
‘ing islands, will eventually be of great benefit to the 
mariner and me t. After leaving New Zea- 
land they rendezvoused at the Tonga Island, where 
a civil war was raging between the heatheo and 
Christian parties. e former have since proved 
victorious. 

H. B. M. surveying ship Sulphur was lately at 
the Fejee. These islands are three hundred in num- 
ber, mostly small; the squadron spent three months 
in surveying them. Natives treacherous, and the 
worst of Cannibals. They came along side of the 
vessels, devouring human flesh. Occasionally the 
eat their own wives and children. Captured a chief, 
who is now on board the Vincennes, who seven 
years since killed ten of the crew of an American 
vessel. 

The Porpoise was sent to rescue the crew ef the 
American whaler Shylock, recently shipwrécked 
among the Southern Islands, and to take off the 
missionaries from some of the islands of the Fejee 
group, who were in a very distressed situation ; the 
chiefs having threatened to kill and eat them if they 
manifested any abhorrence at, or refuse to witness 
their cannibalic orgies. — 

The Vincennes on her way here discovered and 
surveyed some new coral islands. 

Gov. Kekuanaoa has now placed the large stone 
house, ‘eo to Kekauluohi, at the disposition 
of Capt. Wilkes, who has taken up his quarters 
there, and fitted it up also as an observatory. 

Oct. 10.—The U. S. brig Porpoise arrived after a 
short passage of 28 days from the Salmon Is- 
lands, Officers and crew all well. All the vessels 
of the exploring squadron are now in port, and from 
what we hear, will make along stay. The Porpoise, 
after parting with her consorts, returned to one of 
the Fejee Island to protect or take away as the occa- 
sion might require, a family of Wesleyan missiona- 
ries settled there, whose lives were sup to be 
endangered by the savages. But they preferred re- 


maining, having been promised protection by the 
old — From thence the brig went to the Navi- 
gator’s Islands. 


On Saturday evening last, it was rumoured that a 
large party of sailors were assembling and arming 
themselves with clubs, with the intention of attack- 
ing the fort, and rescuing such of their comrades as 
were confined therein for their misdemeanors. The 
Governor immediately apprized the American con- 
sul of the circumstance, who, accompanied by Cap- 
tains Wilkes and Hudson, proceeded at once to the 
scene of action, and found the men armed as descri- 
bed, and marching by couples towards the fort. The 
presence of their superior officers checked them at 
once, and after disarming them, they were ordered 
to retire bly to their boarding houses—which 
they did. Parties of soldiers patrolled the streets 
during the night, and succeeding day, but no other 
symptom of riot was marifested. 
| Oct. 17—The repairs of the tender Flying Fish, 
are now completed, and a beautiful little craft she is. 
She was formerly a New York pilot boat, and is of 
ninety tons measurement. She has all the ease and 

race of the swallow, as she lies upon the water. 

er officers call her a safe and delightful sea boat, 
and a fast sailer, and while at Sydney she attracted 
much curiosity. Strangers, and even the fair sex. 
came from far and near, to see the tiny craft that had 
braved the dangers of the icy ocean—every body 
being astonished that eo small and frail a vessel 
should have ventured into the Polar Seas. She had 
nevertheless, reached upward of seventy degrees 
south latitude ; encountering some severe gales, and 
being at one time so completely closed in by ice, 
that her deliverance was almost miraculous, 

The all engrossing topic discussed in the Polyne- 
sian, is the French treaty, forced upon the Sandwich 
Island and government, by which the latter agreed 
to admit Popery free of duty, and brandy at a duty 
not exceeding 5 ps cent, ad valorem, | 

The burden of complaint is, that the subjects of 
his Hawaiin majesty are guaranteed no rights or pri- 
vileges in France at all commensurate with those 
granted to French subjects at the Sandwich Islands, 
and that such exclusive benefits no generous or mag- 
nanimous nation would require. One writer under- 
takes to vindicate the treaty, while others warmly 

it. 

he discussion had elicited an explanation from 
the French consul that, according to his understand- 
ing of the treaty, it does not interdict the Sandwich 
Island government from laying any impost they 
please, upon all French merchandizes, brandy, and 
wine excepted, which must not pay over 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

The whole amount of imports into Horolulu for 
the last four and a half years, is $1,567,000, of 
which $742,070 in value was from the United States, 
The value of exports for native produce in the same 
period was $1,388,100, of which to the value of 
$65,000 was sandal wood, $59,500 bullock hides, 
and the rest goat skins, salt, sugar, and various 
other articles. There are ten vessels owned by re- 
sidents of the islands, of an aggregate tonnage of 
1317 tons, valued at $65,500; seven of these ves- 
sels are owned by citizens of the United States, and 


} three by English subjects. 
" On the 4th inst. by th Rey. Beja Carrell, of Waynes- 
net. v. jamin 
burg, Pa., Mr. Way, of Granville, to Miss Mantua 
MxKinsrry, of Wayne. 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM. 

The fourth Lecture on Romanism, at the Walnut 
street church, Philadelphia, will, if Providence 
mit, be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 14th 
instant, at seven o’clock. 


LECTURES ON THE JEWS. 

The subject of Lecture to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 14th inst., in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
by the pastor, will be the Fulfilment of Prophecy as 
exemplified in the dispersion of the Jews. Service 
commences at seven o’clock. Entrance to the Church 
on Fourth above Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 
A stated meeting of the Board will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon, 16th instant, at 4 o’clock, at the 
usual place. Joszru H. Jones, Cor. Sec. 


IBLICAL REPERTORY.—Wanted w purchase the 
fourth number of the firat volume of the Biblical 
tory. Apply at this office, feb. 1 


| OOKS.—-J. Wuetruam & Son, 144 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
pie. have just received from London the following valua- 
ble Works 


Redeemed 
Sermons, 12mo.; Caspenier’s Biblical 


Treatises, 2 vols., 8vo.; do. Whole Works, 8 vols. ; 
u 
Poor 


Testament, 2 vols, 8vo.; Bunyan’s Pi 
beautiful edinon, 8vo. ; do. Baxter's Saints’ Reat, 


Hahn's Hebrew Bible, Leipsic edition ; Faller’a Church His- 
tory of Great Britain, 3 vols, 8vo.; Milner’s Charch Hi 

new edition, Haweis, 8vo.; Stackhouse’s History cf 
the Bible, 1 , 8va.; Romaine’s Works, 8vo.; Le- 
land’s View of the Deistical Writers, 8vo.; Hannam's Pulp:4 
Assistant, &c, de. 


x was hid Yes, fitter; 1 have 
olicitude. But 
~ “mest continue my five. ‘Though the 
- | Scenes at home, this visit, were impressive, yet 
go} they did ‘not resuft in producing within me the | 
sh the “of the | conviction that | was a sinner. left my home 
‘a. minister of his. office. it 
ordained mini fom bn 
Redes, take hima hy ther um 
| ‘seovice, “We give you the right hand of fel- 
: Jéwabip to take part this. ministry with us!” 
if by. thie wintry” be 
siaply the preaching of the Gospel, ad- 
yimptopet for elder 10 address the or- 
“minister. in. said. language... But. does 
these duties, or 
if 
ing in word 
4y and doctrite; thea would it not follow that the 
ase puler?.. Aad consequently that he would 
eed: snothér ordination clothing him with the 
‘authority of ‘a certainly a 
very important part of the service or ministry | 
a ‘which a bishop has to perform ; as the 
a Paul teaches, 1. Tim. iii. For if a man 
spe: 
| | 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
a 
al 
| low for cash. Ser ter ate New Editions, and put upin neat 
Cloth Binding :—Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, and other 
Works, 2 vols., Svo.; Bishop Butler’s Sermons, 12mo.; do. 
whole Works 1 vol.; Bishop Burnet on the Thirty-nine Arti- 
c!es; Pearson's Exposition of the Creed, 8vo.; Calvin's Institutes 
Translated, 2 vols., 8v 
| ompani rial, 8vo.; Gill's ivinity, 2 vols. ; do. 
Cause of God and Truth 8vo. ; anal Sermons and Ex- 
Lives of the Primitive Fathers, 3 vols,; Wall on = Bap 
: tism, 4 vols. ; Croshy’s History of the English Baptists, 4 vols. ; 
a 
8vo.; Fuller 
— orks, vol. 8vo.; T ion 
8vo.; Burnet’s History of the Reformation, Ontbed Edition, 
the | : do. - of his Own Times, 6 vals, Oxford ; 
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SOM PHF BERD 
“To the 


sono thy hand, 
tell>which may succeed, 
Oe both shall ‘stand, 
Anda glorious harvest bear: 
Po'reward the sowet's care: 
Invthe morning: sow thy seed— 
morning of thy. youth ; 
_. Prompt. to every generous deed, 
‘Bentter wide the'seeds of truth : 
le whose sun may. set at noon 
Never ean begin too soon ! 
Nor withhold thy willing hand 
‘eventide of age, 
Ente life’s last lingering sand, 
thy closing pilgrimage, 
forimmortality! 
By all waters,” be it known— 
Bvery where enrich the ground, 
"Till the soil, with thorns o’ergrown, 
_it> Shall with fruits and flowers abound ; 
with a sweet perfume, 
Decked.in Eden’s loveliest bloom ! 
Sow.it in the youthful mind ; 
Can have @ fairer field? 
Be it but in, faith consigned, 
Harvest, doubtless, it shall 
Fruits of early piety, 
.. All that God delights to see. 
_. Sow it on the waters wide, 
.  . Where the seaman ploughs the deep ; 
Then, with every flowing tide, _ 
_, You the blessed fruit shall reap, 
_ And the thoughtless sailor prove 
_ Trophy to the cause you love. 


Sow it’mid the crowded street— 
Lanes and alleys, dark and foul, 
Where the teeming masses met— 
Each with an immortal soul, 
Sunk in deepest moral gloom, 
Reckless of the coming doom. 
Sow it ’mid the haunt of vice— 
Be Scenes of infamy and crime; 
Suddenly, may Paradise — 
Burst, as in the northern clime 
Spring, with all its verdant race, 
* Starts from Winter’s cold embrace. 


Sow it with unsparing hand, 
Tis the Kingdom’s precious seed ; 
Tis the Master’s great command, 
_~ . And his grace shall crown the deed ; 
He hath said, the precious grain 
Never shall be sown in vain! 


Long; indeed, beneath the clod, 
_ Jt may lie, forgot, unseen— 
Noxious weeds may clothe the sod, 
_ Changing seasons intervene, 
‘Summer’s heat, and Winter’s frost— 
Yet ‘that seed shall ne’er be lost. 
~ But, at length, it shall appear, 
Rising up o’er all the plain— 
** First the blade, and then the ear,” 
_Then the ripe, the golden grain ; 
_ Joyous reapers gladly come, 
Angels shout the harvest home. — 


yield, | 


— - 


‘SNOW CRYSTALS. 
7. t of the Philadelphia Ledger 
furnishes the account of observations 
pre some peculiar form of crystalization 
SBOW: . . 
__A Meteorological Phenomenon was observed 
by the writer,on Wednesday last, which it may 
be well to notice. About half-past twelve at 
noon, and wind being N.N. E., and the ther- 
mometer at 32 deg., snow descended from a 
dark ragged cloud at considerable altitude in the 
zenith, which was crystalized. The crystals 
were in the form of. stars, each star having six 
points and no more, the angles of which were 
equal. [ examined about forty of them; they 
generally measured one-ninth of an inch from 
inf to point, some smaller, but none larger. 
| melted very soon after alighting upon the 
earth; but by means of a dessert knife, the tem- 
perature of the point of which I lowered by 
pressing it upon ice, I succeeded in getting one 
under the microscope, and discovered that the 
upper surface was emg | fibrous, the fibres 
radiating from the centre of the star to the ex- 
tremity of the points; the under surface was 
less perfect and slightly concave, In Scoresby’s 
work on the Arctic Regions, mention is made of 


snow in lameller stelliform crystals ; but, so far | 


as my memory serves me, the forms, though 
numerous, did not exactly agree with the above. 
In the year 1830, there was a fall of crystalized 
anow in Cambridge, England, but I do not re- 
member the forms of the crystals. 


. _ From the Protestant and Herald. 
LONG SERMONS AND LONG PRAYERS. 

_. We never knew a man, and probably no one 
else ever did, that was proverbial for long ser- 
mons, that did not, to a.very great extent, de- 
stroy his own influence. The man who in a 
short summer night, preaches an hour and a 

alf, or two hours, need not be surprised if he 
should have few hearers, and if those few should 
be asleep. A clear-perception of the propriety 
of things and the adaptedness of circumstances, 
is exeéedingly important to a minister. We 
nevef could tell why there should be such a uni- 
formity in the length of sermons. A man who 
preaches long sermons, does it always, and you 
might as well attempt to cut the tail off a comet, 
as get him to cut the tail off his sermon. And 
so of a man who preaches’ short sermons—they 
are always short. And although a congrega- 
tion may collect, as to the great body of it, but 
once in the week, yet the discourse reaches only 
to its accustomed. half-hour. This we regard 
as going to the opposite extreme. . A discourse 
of much Jess than an hour is too short for a 
aacedl under such circumstances. But why 

iscourses from the. pulpit, or in our private 
houses,.or school houses, should not be mea- 
sured.more frequently by the fullness of the sub- 
ject, than by any accustomed length, we cannot 
tell. From the nature of subjects, some dis- 
courses may be fifleen, some thirty, and some 
may run beyond the hour. But as to long pray- 
ers, t are more frequently protracted by 
others than by preachers, and their evils are 
great. ‘They are no evidence of strong piety, 
but may be sometimes the effect of the want of 
it. They often destroy the interest in our prayer- 
meetings, and sometimes break them up alto- 
gether. And yet we do not know a single in- 
stance of a man ever being reformed in this 
matter. Telling and advising seem never to 
have‘any good effect. It is perfectly amazing 
that good men cannot be brought to see the im- 
jety of such a course, and that they can 
pray a prayer-meeting to death, instead of pray- 
ing xeligion into the hearts of their hearers.— 
Some meti'are never ‘told of this fault. There 
is. a delicacy about it which requires a great deal 
of courage 4nd softness to meet without giving 
offence, “But evefy man who prays in public 


this city on. Tueaday evenings Rev. Mr. Ab- 
hot 


| reality the ‘most wonder. 
details..of the..chequered life of the French 


“| leatts, was'as much distinguished for his vices, 
__| Under the care of the latter, and the tuition of 


| ties he owed to his parents, to society, and to 


| has been repaid for his temperance with a sound 


| the reign 


|many as a. fit person to fill the throne vacated 


| to the leaders of the rabble, his father was ex- 


his own life by a sudden flight. For. fifieen 


‘| veller. 


of the target king ; and domestic insurrection. 


| Boston Times. 


personal history.of Louis Phillippe, 
King of-theFrench. The Lecturer commens 
ced with the observation that of all’ romance; 


49 “The truth of the remark must have been 
acknowledged by all who followed him in the 


King. ...Louis Phillippe is now sixty-four years 
old. : His father, the profligate Duke of Or- 


as his ‘mother was for her virtues and piety. 


Madame de Genlis, the youth of the young 
prince was passed, In the luxurious, vicious 
court of the Bourbons, he was a pattern of so- 
briety.and virtue. He was early taught to re: 
strain ‘his passions, to: eultivate his mind, and 
to endure fatigue. He walked ten’ or fifteen 
miles a day, and laid on a bed of boards cov- 
ered only with a mat. 
He kept a daily journal of his life, in which 
he regularly .kept.an account of the manner in 
which he spent his time, and performed the du- 


God. He was devout, sober, chaste, and intel- 
ligent. His life is unstained with vice, and he 


body, and a healthy mind. When very young, 
he entered the army, and. there won early the 
reputation of a good soldier. At the timewhen 
terror was “ keeping high carnival 
in blood-stained Paris,” he was looked upon by 


by the murder of Louis XVI., as his royal lin- 

eage would conciliate monarchists, while his 

ltberal principles would satisfy the republicans. 
As soon as a report to this effect was hinted 


ecuted, his relations imprisoned, and he saved 


months, he lived in great seclusion in Switzer- 
land, and supported himself by teaching the 
rudiments of learning to young persons. He 
went to Hamburgh for the purpose of embark- 
ing for America, but when he arrived there, he 
had not sufficient funds to carry out his inten- 
tions. He then journeyed in the extreme north 
of Europe, suffering great privations, and with 
the bloodhounds of his enemies continually bay- 
ing in his track. He approached many miles 
nearer the North Pole than any French tra- 


He eventually escaped to America, in 1806. 
Here he supported himself at times by teaching 
French. hile in Boston, he is said to have 
resided in the Province House, nearly opposite 
the old South Church, and he now speaks of the 
kindness he experienced from several Bosto- 
nians with much gratitude. He then went to 
England, was invited thence to Sicily, and 
there married a daughter of its king. Upon 
the overthrow of Napoleon, he went to France, 
and his sequestered estates were returned to 
him. Until the breaking out of the Revolution 
of 1830, he lived in ease and retirement, with 
the exception of the exile he underwent during 
Napoleon’s short reign in France previous to 
the battle of Waterloo. Though immensely 
rich, he fell not into the vices of the affluent, 
but in all’ his grandeur and opulence, remem- 
bered the lessons of his youth. His fortune 
has been estimated by a French writer, at 
$100,000,000. 

Mr. Abbott gave an animated account of the 
revolution of July, and the cause which drew 
Louis Phillippe from retirement. He accepted 
the kingly office with reluctance. He argued 
with Lafayette, that the American constitution 
was the best in the world, but that the govern- 
ment which France needed, was a monarchy, 
surrounded by republican institutions. Since 
bis instalment in the chair of state, his quiet 
has been continually harrassed by attempts 
upon his life; which have gained him the name 


Mr. Abbot thinks that considering the difficul- 
ties of his station, he has acted with moderation 
and wisdom. He has strengthened himself by 
alliances with foreign states, and if he can es- 
cape assassination, there is good reason to sup- 

that he will keep his crown until his death. 
hen that event occurs, France is morally cer- 
tain to be convulsed anew with revolution.—- 


STEEL ORE. 

We have just seen various instruments, 
knives, shears, plane-irons, dc., cast from steel 
ore, as taken from a bed, in the town of Duane, 
Franklin county. 

In the course of last year, B. S. Roberts, 
Esq., who was employed as a Civil Engineer to 
survey a route for the Ogdensburgh and Cham- 
plain railroad, and to make a geological and 
mineralogical examination of portions of Clin- 
ton and Franklin, stuck upon a vein of mag- 
netic oxide of iron, which, according to the 
report, is “distinguished from the other mine- 
rals of that region by its capacity of yielding 
directly from a process of smelting a substance 
possessing all the physical and chemical pro- 
perties of manufactured steel. The shelved of 
this ore has been effected by Thomas B. Clem- 
son, an eminent American chemist in Paris and 


has been found to be composed as follows: 


Iron and scoria, 15 42 
Tron alone, 12 90 
The part possessing the pro- 

perties of steel, 64 50 


From this analysis it appears that the steel 
properties of the substance resulting from the 
smelting of this mineral are inherent, and not 
the result of any new or peculiar process of 
assay. However little the world may be pre- 
pared to give credit to the existence of such a 
mineral in the state of an oxide, the fact is now 
too well established to admit even of scepti- 
cism, and no one who will examine the edged 
tools and cutlery of all kinds that have during 
the past season been cast from this mineral, and 
sent out into most of the cities for samples, can 
do so great violence to his own senses, as to 
doubt any longer the existence of a “ natural 
steel,” from which, by the simple process of 
moulding and casting, razor blades, penknives, 
shears, plane-irons, gouges, axes of all sizes 
and descriptions, and every variety of tools of 
the machinist and carpenter’s shop, are at once 
produced, having all the properties, and best 
qualities of the purest steel. | 
The great advantages of this steel, are, that 
it can be shaped to the purpose required by 
casting, instead of the expensive process of 
hammering, and that the tool made is wholly 
of stecl, and not, as in ordinary cases, an edge 
only. 

The discovery of this mine appears to us of 
great importance.— New York American. 


A CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 
Last week, a young lad, while walking up the 
west side of the river Tay, and when a little 
below Scone Palace, threw a number of stones 
at some horses that were grazing in an en- 
closure on the road side; upon which the 
animals, to the lad’s terror, assembled to- 
gether, and exhibited strong demonstrations 
by pawing the ground and careering to at- 
tack him. They at length did so, leaped the 
enclosure, and the lad having no mode of es- 
cape except one adopted it, which was crossing 
the river to the woods. The horses pursued 
him however, and being almost at his heels, 
when he landed, his only escape lay in a tree, 
in which he sprung actuated by terror, with 
wonderful agility. There he was kept prison- 
er a couple of hours, the horses grazing round 
the foot of the tree, and occasionally casting 
ominous looks at him. Latterly, some person 
came down the river side, upon whom the lad 
called, and through whose means with the as- 
sistance of a ploughman, the horses were got 
across the river to their enclosure, and the lad’s 


shoeld ask himself, and ask his friends, whethe 


his prayers are injuriously long. 


TALE PRESBYTERIAN 


_ SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 
The diseases in which a partial momentar 
suspension of life most often manifesis itself, 
are. Asphyxia, Hysterics, Lethargy, Hypo- 
chondria, convulsions, Syncope, Catalepsis, ex- 
cessivéiloss of blood, Tetanus, Apoplexy, Epil- 

Among the many cases which have been re- 
corded, the following,are particularly striking: 

Chancellor Bacon relates that.Dr. Scot, nick- 
named the subtle, was buried alive at Cologne, 
and that recovering from his apparent death, 
he gnawed his hands and broke his head in the 
tomb. | 

At Toulouse,'a lady having been buried in 
the church of the Capuchin Friars, with a dia- 
mond ring on her: finger, a servant entered the 
vault to steal the ring, and as the finger was 
swelled, and the’ ring could not come off, he 
began cutting the finger; on ‘hearing a loud 
skriek from the deceased, the thief fell sense- 
less. At the time of morning prayers, the 
monks, having heard some groans, found the 
lady alive, and the servant dead. Thus death 
had his prey; there was but a change of yic- 
tims. 

A street porter in Paris, having died at the 
Hotel Dieu, was carried with the other dead 
into the same grave; recovering his senses to- 
wards eleven at night, he tore open his wind- 
ing-sheet, made his way to his house, knocked 
at the door, which was not opened to him with- 
‘out some difficulty, and took new possession of 
his lodgings. 

In 1756, a woman in Paris, was thought to 
be dead, and the body put on some straw, with 
a taper at the feet; some young men who sat 
round the corpse, in a frolic overturned the 
taper; this set the straw on fire. ‘The deceas- 
ed, whose body the flames now reached, uttered 
a piercing shriek. ‘Timely assistance was ren- 
dered, and she so well recovered that, after her 
resurrection, she became the mother of several 
children. 

On the 21st of November, 1763, Abbe Pre- 
vot, well known for his literary productions, 
was taken with an pores fit, as he was tra- 
velling through the forest of Chantilly. Being 
supposed dead, he was carried to the house of 
the mayor of the village, and the magistrate 
ordered a post-mortem examination to be com- 
menced. A shriek uttered by the unfortunate 
man, proved that he was alive. He expired 
under the scalpel. 

Dr. Davaux, a surgeon of St. Come hospi- 
tal, in Paris, had a maid-servant who had three 
times been carried to the burial. She did not 
recover her senses the last time, until they were 
lowering the coffin into the grave. The woman 
having died anew, the body was kept for six 
days, lest they should have to carry her back 
a fourth time. | 

A Mr. Rousseau, of Rouen, had married a 
young lady of fourteen, whom he left in per- 
fect health at his starting on a short journey. 
After a few days, he heard that unless he re- 
turned immediately, he would find his wife bu- 
ried. On reaching home he saw the funeral 
ready. In all agony of grief, he had the coffin 
removed to his room, and unscrewed. He pla- 
ced the body on a bed, and ordered twenty-five 
incisions to be made into it. At the twenty- 
sixth, probably deeper than the others, the de- 
ceased exclaimed, “ How severely you hurt 
me!” Medical assistance was immediately given. 
The lady had afterward twenty-five children. 

The wife of M. Duhamel, a celebrated law- 
yer, having been supposed dead twenty-four 
hours, the body was placed on a table for the 
purpose of preparing it for burial. Her hus- 
band strongly opposed it, not believing her 
dead; but in a state of suspended animation. 
To ascertain it, and knowing that she was very 
fond of the cymbal, and the tunes which cym- 
bal-players sing, he called for one. Upon hear- 
ing the instrument and voice, the deceased re- 
covered motion and speech. She survived her 
apparent death forty years. 

Andre Vesale, first physician to Charles V., 
and Philip II., after attending a Spanish gran- 
dee, thought him dead. Having obtained leave 
to examine the body, he had scarcely thrust 
the bistoury into it, and opened the chest, when 
be perceived that the heart pulsated. ‘Ihe rela- 
tives of the deceased prosecuted him as guilty 
of murder, the inquisitors as guilty of profane- 
ness. ‘Through the intercession of the king, he 
obtained to be merely condemned to a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. 

In the sitting of the Royal Academy of Me- 
dicine, on the 10th of May, 1827, M. Cantour- 
nelle read a paper on the danger of hasty inhu- 
mations. This led to a discussion, in which M. 
Desgennettes stated that he had heard from N. 
Thouret, who had superintended the removal of 
the human remains of the cemetery, and the 
charnal house des innocens, that many of the 
skeletons had been found in positions, showing 
that the individuals had moved after their inhu- 
mation. Mr. Touret had been so much struck 
with this, that he had inserted in his will, an 
article relating to his own interment. 


STATE OF MORALITY IN FRANCE. 

The existence of a nation whose interference 
in the political affairs of the world is mainly in- 
fluenced by this revolutionary body, cannot but 
be matter of deep anxiety to the whole circle of 
civilized society, and we trust that even a sense 


of self-preservation will lead thoughtful persons 


to look into the foundation of this frightful evil, 
and so lead to the embracing of sounder prin- 
ciples than people generally are accustomed to 
recognize in politics. Sound and durable politi- 
cal principles are but moral and social princi- 
ples extended so as to apply to a larger field of 
objects. It has long been the misfortune of 
France that, to a great degree, her population 
have abandoned sound morality altogether, and 
have substituted for it the rule of doing what 
seems most convenient or agreeable, according 
to the circumstances of the hour or the moment. 
This is the natural, perhaps the inevitable con- 
sequence of a general neglect of religion.— 
France, with all its civilization, all its impetuous 
energy, all its ability in science, and all its taste 
in certain descriptions of art, yet presents to the 
world the awful spectacle of a nation without a 
religious faith. Here is the root of the evil— 
here the fountain from which so many slaugh- 
ters have been derived, and from which more 
streams of blood are, in all human probability, 
yet destined to flow. We do not mean to say 
that all religion is extinct in France. ‘Thank 
God, the vital spark is still alive in many points. 
There are yet pious families and pious commu- 
nities in France, yet still, in a general sense, it 
is a nation without a faith. 

Hence there is no solid foundation of morality, 
and a fortiori none of political principle. There 
is nothing settled—no determined rule in respect 
of national deference and obedience. The na- 
tion of which this can be said. must be the 
plague of the world, and the extent of its evil 
influence be proportioned to the extent of its 

wer. 

Without a religious faith there can be no per- 
manent oe for there is nothing else to fiz 
moral rules. Paley avows that in numeroas in- 
stances the rules of morality can only be sup- 
ported by reference to the revealed commands 
of the Creator. Moralists of a more modern 
date, with perhaps a wider range of observation 
than Paley, and more profound habits of thought, 
have decided that the only rule to determine 
what is morally right, is conformity with the 
will of God. Such principles as these, we are 
happy to say, have grown into the habits of this 
nation, and men act upon them without recog- 
nizing the theory upon which they act. In 
France the case is opposite. Even in the ordi- 
nary proceedings of society, the rules of morali- 
ty are merely the arrangements of convenience 
and politeness, and in the higher matters of obe- 
dience to constituted public authority, there is 
no anchor at all to bring men home to their just 


liberation .effected.—Newcastle Courant. 


position of loyalty and deference.—London 
Morning Post. 


ITALIAN INQUISITION. 

“ The inquisition here,” in the city of Venice, 
aided by official informers and secret tribunals, 
became one of the most cruel engines of tyran- 
ny ever known, perhaps, under any government. 
No man’s life, or liberty, or property, was se- 


|cure. When any fell under suspicion, they were | 


privately arrested, and: in’ most cases they were 
heard of no more. Every thing ‘was conducted 
with the most profound secrecy—the accused 
victim knew not the secret tongue that betrayed 
him, or the secret hand that stabbed him. Near 
the palace, and separated only by acanal, isa pris- 
on; this prison is connected with the palace by a 
high covered bridge, called the Bridge of Sighs. 
This bridge was, or had, for it is now closed up, 
two passes; one leading from the prison into the 
council chambers, and another leading to other 
more private apartments and dungeons under 
the palace itself. 
accessible from the palace by a secret passage, 
which was unknown to the public until the ar- 
cana of these apartments of death were laid 
open by the French. Indeed, it is said, that the 
citizens generally did not know of the existence 
of these wretched cells. Here the trembling 
victims were led to the torture and to death. 
We visited these gloomy prisons; they were 
dark as night, and consisted each of one arch 
of heavy masonry, with a single hole for pur- 
poses of respiration, &c. They had been gen- 


erally lined with wood, but Napoleon permitted | g 


the citizens to enter and tear out all that was 
moveable in these horrid cells. Here was a 
grated window, where the victims used to be 
strangled. ‘They were seated on a block with- 
in, and a rope, fastened at one end, passed 
through the grate, and round the neck, and out 
again toa machine, by the turning of which 
the head and shoulders were drawn up to the 
grate, and the poor wretch was strangled by the 
cord that passed around his neck. Another 
place was fitted up for decapitation, like a guil- 
lotine. The heavy knife, fitted to a frame, was 
raised by machinery to the proper distance, (the 
victim being fixed in a right position,) when it 
fell and struck the head from the body, and a 
trench in the stone, and holes made for the pur- 
pose, conveyed the blood down into the water 
below. All this was done by night, and with 
the utmost privacy; and here were the little 
arches in the wall, where the executioner placed 
his lamp while he performed his bloody work.” 
—Fisk’s Travels in Europe, p. 369. 
EFFECTS OF TEMPERANCE IN IRELAND. 

In Mrs. Hall’s book on Ireland, oceurs the 
following beautilul passage, which a person will 
hardly be able to read without emotion : 

‘‘ We entered one day a cottage in the sub- 
urbs of Cork; a woman was knitting stock- 
ings at the door. It was neat and comfortable 
as any in the most prosperous district of Eng- 
land. We tell her brief story in her own words 
as near as wecan recall them. 

** My husband is a wheel-right, and always 
earned his guinea a week; he was a good work- 
man, and neither a bad man nor a bad hus- 
band; but the love for drink was strong in 
him, and it was’nt often he brought me more 
than five shillings out of his one pound one, on 
a Saturday night; and it broke my heart to see 
the poor children too ragged to send them to 
school, to say nothing of the starved look they 
had out of the little | could give them. Well, 
God be praised, he took the pledge; and the 
next Saturday he laid twenty-one shillings upon 
the chair you sit upon. O! did’nt I give thanks 
upon my bended knees that night? Still 1 was 
fearful it would’nt last, and | spent no more 
than the five shillings I was used to, saying to 
myself, may be the money will be more wanted 
than it is now. Well, the next week he brought 
me the same; and the next, and the next, until 
eight weeks passed; and glory be to God! there 
was no change for the bad in my husband ; 
and all the while he never asked me why there 
was nothing better for him out of his hard 
earnings; sol felt that there was no fear for 
him; and the ninth week when he came home 
to me, I had this table bought, and these six 
chairs, one for myself, four for the children, 
and one for himself. And I was dressed in a 
new gown, and the children all had new clothes, 
and shoes, and stockings, and upon his chair, | 
put a bran new suit—and upon his plate I put 
the bill and resate for them all—just the eight 
sixteen shillings they cost that I’d saved out of 
his wages, not knowing what might happen, 
and that always went before for drink. And 
he cried, good lady, and good gentleman, he 
cried like a baby—but t?was with thanks to 
God; and now wheres the healthier man than 
my husband in the ccunty of Cork, or a hap- 
pier wife than myself, or dacenter or better fed 
children, than our own four.” 

It is most unlikely that such a family will 
again sink into poverty and wretchedness. We 
might add largely to these cases, not only from 
what we have heard, but what we have seen. 


| BISHOP HEBER. 

I sat down upon an old bench of heavy black 
oak in the rector’s chancel of Hodnet Church. 
The day was very beautiful; it was one of those 
mild sunny days that come, many of them to- 
gether, belore the blackthorn blossoms and the 
sharp east wind sets in, making a second, though 
a short-lived winter. ‘Through the Gothic arch- 
way of the little chancel-door, all seemed bright 
and cheerful in the open air, the atmosphere full 
of golden light, the springing grass in the church- 
yard, the young fresh leaves just opening, the 
ceaseless cawing of the busy rooks in the high 
trees about Hodnet Hall, and the sweet songs of 
a hundred joyous birds. 

The solemn quietness and mellowed light 
within the church, were better suited to my 
mood. I was thinking of Reginald Heber. It 
was in that church that he had led the worship 
of the great congregation, during the period of 
his ministry in England, until he was made 
bishop of Calcutta. How often had his untrav- 
elled heart turned to his beloved parishioners in 
dear, dear Hodnet! and doubtless that country 
church, and the old familiar faces there, had 
often and often risen up before him, and been 
welcomed with blessings from his kind and lov- 
ing heart. 1 thought of his farewell sermon in 
the midst of his sorrowing flock, and of the af- 
fecting description given of his departure from 
Hodnet. “ From a range of high grounds near 
Newport, he turned back to catch a last view 
of his beloved Hodnet; and here the feelings 
which he had hitherto suppressed in tenderness 
to others, burst forth unrestrained, and he ut- 
tered the words which have proved prophetic, 
that he ‘should return to it no more!” As | 
thought of him I blessed that gracious Master, 
who in calling his servant from the charge of a 
few sheep in this quiet and remote snot, to make 
him the shepherd of the flocks upon a thousand 
pastures, had so graciously fitted him for his 
high calling, not only bestowing upon him many 
splendid gifts, but those meek and lowly graces 
without which no gifts of genius could have 
made him fit to be the minister of Him, who is 
at once micek and lowly in heart, and the Great 
Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. 1! thought 
of that which has always appeared to me the 
most blessed assurance of his growth in grace, 
and his ripeness for eternity, the prayer found 
after his departure in his book of private devo- 
tions, bearing date the 28th of March. (He 
entered into his rest on the 3d of April.) Oh 
my Father, my Master, my Saviour, and my 
King, unworthy and wicked as I am, reject me 
not as a polluted vessel; but so quicken me by 
Thy Spirit from the death of sin, that 1 may 
walk in newness of life before Thee! Convert 
me first, O Lorp! that I may be the means in 
Thy hands of strengthening my brethren! Con- 
vert me, that I may be blessed to the conversion 
of many! Yea, convert me, O Jesus! for mine 
own sin’s sake, and the greatness of my unde- 
serving before Thee, that I, who need Thy mer- 
cy most, may find it in most abundance! Lorp, 


believe—help 


These dungeons were also’ 


- * 


Thou mine unbelief! Lorn, | 
repent—héelp Thou mine impehiténcé! Turn 
Thou me; Lorp, and so Shall [ be turned! 
Be favourable unto me, and I shall live! and let 
what remaineth of my life be spent in ‘Thy ser- 
vice, who livest and reignest with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, now and forever! Amen.” 
And as I thought upon this prayer of a contrite 
and believing heart, I felt how many of those 
who praise Reginald Heber for the natural 
sweetness of his disposition and his character, 
natutally lovely among men, how many think 
nothing of that disposition and that character 
which distinguished him as a renewed and spir- 
itual man before his God. Had he rested in 
his natural character, it might have been said 
of him, ** And Jesus beholding him loved him, 
and said unto him, One thing thou lackest ;” 
he did not, however, rest in that fair and amia- 
ble character, but was taught by the Gospel to 
form his opinion of himself, and on his tomb it 
hm have been written, and written in sober 
truth, 

‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

But how am I writing on, forgetting that I sat 

down to give some account of Hodnet! Ah! 
who that enters Hodnet Church will not some- 
times forget every thing but Reginald Heber? 
We will go to his tomb, not his grave, for his 
Lew agg remains rest in another quarter of the 
obe. 
On the side wall of the southern chancel, 
just beyond and just above the very spot where 
the good rector of Hodnet had so often stood, 
is a tablet of white marble, upon which the 
finely shaped head and intelligent features of 
Reginald Heber have been cut in bold relief 
by Chauntry. The tablet itself, and the folds 
of rich wegen partly veiling it, are extremely 
elegant. There is a long inscription—too long 
for the monument of Heber, and too common- 
place.—-London Guardian. 


A PICTURE OF IDOLATRY. 

Mr. Sutton, a Missionary in India, writes 
thus : 

‘* | saw many pilgrims, and many of them the 
most miserable objects that cap be imagined. 
One or two particularly attracted my attention ; 
one was a blind old man, wasted away to such a 
degree that with his sunken, sightless eyes, he 
formed a very striking resemblance to the pic- 
ture of death ; another was an old woman, with 
tottering steps and emaciated body, bending her 
course toa home which it is next to impossible 
shecaneverreach. Others were young men, who 
had performed a pilgrimage of perhaps 1000 
or 1500 miles, and now naked and starving, 
and exhausted with fatigue, they were slowly 
retracing their weary way. Most of them are 
worn out with walking, and their feet so blister- 
ed and torn that they are obliged to bind them 
up with the only piece of cloth they have to 
enable them to prosecute their journey at all. 
And what is the fruit of all this toil? Why, 
they have a picture of Juggernaut, such as you 
have seen in England, suspended round their 
necks, and two or three sticks coloured with 
red ochre to take home, if they ever reach it, 
as a memorial of their pilgrimage. 

‘‘ We have now travelled about fifty miles 
along the great road to Juggernaut, and every 
where it is alike full of pilgrims passing to and 
from that accursed thing. O that I could de- 
scribe in proper language the miseries of its 
wretched votaries. But the accounts would 
scarcely be believed in America, and here they 
are unnoticed. Many are blind, who go to ob- 
tain holiness by approaching the vile block. 
One of this description lies now at the door of 
our tents, at the foot of a tree. What a poor 
wretch he is! He is perpetually erying, Give 
me some food, I die, | die ; my body is shrivel- 
led up, my feet are broken, and my substance 
is passing away with the cholera. Ah Boba, 
Boba, | am a blind Padre, and have nobody to 
help me. Here I am come four months jour- 
ney to visit Juggernaut, and he give me nothin 
but sorrow. What canI do? Ram, Ram 6 
Juggernati. I have now given him a rupee 
and some rice, and put him in the road; and 
now afflicted and alone, he is gone groping his 
forlorn way blind in body and soul. But this 
is not a solitary case. I thing | have noticed 
ten blind pilgrims in these four days’ journey- 
ing, and | cannot be supposed to have seen a 
fourth of the pilgrims who are on the road. 
The majority of those who return go labouring 
along, with tottering steps and broken feet and 
bended backs, and a death-like emaciated frame, 
begging, and sighing, and groaning all the way. 
Oh, idolatry !” 


THE POLAR SEA. 

The last number of the London Quarterly 
Review has a review of Baron Von Wrangell’s 
Expedition to the Polar Seas. The Baron’s 
own account of one perilous enterprize we quote 
without abridgment: 

“ After driving only three wersts, we found 
our old track completely obliterated by fresh 
hammocks and fissures, which rendered our 
advance so dilficult that we were at last forced 
to abandon a part of the store which we carried. 
After toiling on for one or two wersts more, we 
found ourselves completely surrounded by lanes 
of water, opening more and more, until, to the 
west, the sea appeared completely open with 
floating ice, and dark vapours ascending from it 
obscured the whole horizon. ‘To the south we 
still saw what appeared a plain of ice, but it con- 
sisted only of large fragments, and even these 
we could not reach, as we were separated from 
them by a wide space of water. Thus cut off 
on every side, we awaited the night withanxiety ; 
happily for us, both the sea and the air was 
calm, and this circumstance, and the expecta- 
tion of a night frost, gave us lope. During the 
night a gentle breeze sprung up from the N. N. 
W. and gradually impelled the ice island, on 
which we were, towards the east, and nearer to 
the larger surface before mentioned. In order 
to get over the remaining space, we hooked with 
poles the smaller pieces of ice which floated 
about, and formed with them a kind of bridge, 
which the night frost cemented sufficiently to 
admit of our crossing over upon it before sun- 
rise on the 28th. We had hardly proceeded one 
werst, when we found ourselves in a fresh 
labyrinth of lanes of water, which hemmed us on 
every side. As the floating pieces around us 
were smaller than the oneon which we stood, 
which was seventy-five fathoms across, and as 


we saw many certain indications of an approach- 


ing storm, I thought it better to remain on the 
large mass, which offered us somewhat more 
security ; and thus we waited quietly whatever 
Providence should decree. Dark clouds now 
rose from the west, and the whole atmosphere 
became filled with a damp vapour. A strong 
breeze suddenly sprung up from the west, and 
increased in less than half an hour to a storm. 
Every moment huge masses of ice around us 
were dashed against each other, and broken in- 
to a thousand fragments. 

«Our little party remained faston our ice land, 


which was tossed to and fro by the waves; we | pe 


gazed in most painful inactivity on the wild con- 
flict of the elements, expecting every moment 
to be swallowed up. We had been three long 
hours in this position, and still the mass of ice 
beneath us held together, when suddenly it was 
caught by the storm, and hurled us against a 
large fie!d of ice; the crash was terrific, and the 
mass beneath us was shattered into fragments. 
At that dreadful moment, when escape seemed 
impossible, the impulse of self-preservation, im- 
planted in every living being, saved us. In- 
stinctively, we all sprang at once on the sledges, 
and urged the dogs to their full speed; they flew 
across the yielding fragments to the field on 
which we had been stranded, and safely reach- 
ed a part of it of firm character, on which were 
several hammocks, and where the dogs immedi- 
ately ceased running, conscious, apparently, that 
the danger was past. We were saved; we joyfully 


embraced each other, and united in- thanks to 


Sod. for our..preservation from such imminent 
_It does not appear from the article in the Re- 
view that the expedition afforded any encourage- 
ment to pursue the object of discovery, aud it 
may be doubted whether any further attempt will 
be made successfully. 


POPULAR READING. 


me what a people read—give me a full | Exe 


account of it, and | will give you a faithful 
sketch of their moral and intellectual character. 


Do these books and literary periodicals which Du. 


are filled with tales and fiction, constitute their 
intellectual repasts? 
their reading, will belight. The views of hu- 
man nature presented in such works, are gene- 
rally erroneous. They do not inculcate the 
great principles essential to promote individual 
and public prosperity. Their philosophy of life, 
and of social interests, is erroneous, and in its 
silent influences, injurious to the cause of morals, 
truth, and religion. ‘The great defect of the 
light literature of the day, is its levity ; it is too 
light. It is like chaff which the wind bloweth 
away. 
reader, nor enriches it with any valuable know- 


ledge or principles. It merely excites sympa- | : 


thy and curiosity—and then seeks their gratifi- 
cation. The reading of such works will never 
make the mind vigorous, or the judgment sound 
and discriminating, or nerve the soul with ster- 
ling principles, and prepare it to meet the stern 
realities of life. 

If the popular reading is to be improved and 
elevated—if the influences of fiction and ro- 
mance are to be counteracted, it must be done 
by the people. They must individually bestow 
their patronage on such periodicals as dissemi- 
nate truth and valuable information, and culti- 
vate principles essential to the welfare of the 
community. 


LITERARY STATISTICS. 

In the library of Mr. Rogers, the poet, at his 
house in St. James plac», London, is the origi- 
nal agreement between Milton and his publisher, 
Samuel Symons, in 1666, for the copyright of 
‘Paradise Lost.’ It is written on one page of 
foolscap, signed by the contracting parties, and 
witnessed by ‘John Fisher,’ and ‘Benjamin 
Greene, servant to Mr. Milton.’ The autograph 
of the great poet, notwithstanding his blindness, 
is remarkably regular and distinct. This inter- 
esting relic, we need hardly say, is carefully 
preserved by its distinguished owner: it is fram- 
ed and glazed, and occupies a prominent place 
on the walls of the classical and hospitable 
mansion of the Poet of Memory. Mr. Rogers, 
we believe, gave seventy guineas for this relic ! 
For the poem itself Milton received ten pounds, 
five being paid in advance, and the other five at 
the expiration of two years, when 1300 copies 
had been sold. For each edition, not exceeding 
1500 copies, five pounds were to be paid ; but in 
seven years the poet died, and the widow dis- 
posed of all her right, title, and interest, in the 
work for an additional sum of seven pounds, 
Thus the whole copyright of ‘Paradise Lost’ 
brought to the author and his family seventeen 
pounds, and the bit of paper upon which the 
agreement was written was sold and eagerly 
purchased for seventy guineas! Milton was 
more than fifty years of age, blind, infirm and 
solitary, when he began the composition of his 
a epic. Ata similar advanced period of life, 

ir Walter Scott, struck with misfortune, enter- 
ed into an engagement to liquidate, by his liter- 
ary exertions, a debt of £128,000. Milton 
rested his long-cherished hopes of lasting fame 
upon the work thus late begun; Scott staked 
his character and reputation upon the fulfilment 
of his lastengagement. Both entered with cha- 
racteristic ardour upon their tasks, and, amid 
the pressure of increasing age and infirmity, 
never lost sight of their anticipated reward. In 
seven years, Milton completed his divine poem, 
and held in his hand the passport to immortality. 
In seven years Scott had paid all but one sixth 
of his enormous load of debt. The prize was 
within view, independence seemed almost in his 
grasp, but he had overtasked his strength, and 
disease, soon to be followed by death, came like 
an armed man, and closed the superhuman strug- 
gle. When will the annals of literature record 
again two such instances of heroic determina- 
tion, under such adverse circumstances, united 
to the highest creative genius, and crowned 
with such marvellous results !—Jnverness Cou- 
rier. 


GLORY. 
** Since the invasion of Algiers by the French, 
about ten years ago, upwards of 50,000 French 
soldiers have been slain. 
70,000 soldiers in that country, 10,000 of whom 
are in the hospitals, it requires the sum of 
$100,000 per week to pay and support them.” 
Such are the trophies of war! such the fruits 
of conquest! Algiers is the grave of France. 
We could almost wish that the sighs, agonies, 
and despairing shrieks, of which the battle field 
has ever been the scene might float on every 
breeze through the earth, to sicken men’s hearts 
with the hateful deformities of war. Could the 
sorrows and sufferings of which this field has 
been the source be gathered up, and made to 
speak in their collected wretchedness, the hor- 
rors of a thousand earthquakes would be for- 
gotten, amidst the lamentations and wailings 
that would then sweep through the habitations 
of mankind. God formed man upright, and 
placed him in a world of beauty and happiness ; | 
but he has profaned his high nature and chang- 
ed his dwelling into a charnel house !—North 
American. 
THE POLE AND THE PARISIAN. 

The following narrative is going the round of 
the French papers :—“ Ten years ago, M. Jo- 
seph Strazewich, a young Lithunian enjoying a 
very large fortune, made a visit of pleasure to 
Paris, and lodged at the Hotel des Bains, in the 
Rue St. ‘Thomas du Louvre. One morning as 
he was on the point of going out to keep an ap- 
pointment, a young man of interesting appear- 
ance, in a state of great agitation, came into his 
apartment and said—* You are a Pole: I have 
served with your brave countrymen under Na- 
poleon : I know that they never refused to ren- 
der a service when it was in their power. With 
this confidence I came to tell yod that I am suf- 
fering from an unexpected loss. I have imme- 
diaté need of a sum of money (which he named.) 
To you this is a trifle; to me it will rescue my 
wife and children from despair.’ The sum, 
though not considerable, was too much to give 
to a man who had no claims, and who did not 
even mention hisname. M. de Strazewich hesi- 
tated a moment, but the next, humanity overcame 
prudence, and he placed it in the hand of the 
supplicant. Upon the recent insurrection in Po- 
land, M. de Strazewich took up arms in the 
cause of his country ; this being lost, his estate 
was confiscated, and himself again in Paris, as 
arefugee. A few days agoa gentleman entered 
his lodgings, and asked him if he recollected his 
rson. M. de Strazewich answered in the ne- 
gative, and the visiter then declared himself to 
be the person whom he had formerly saved from 
ruin, and said—* Though you may have forgot- 
ten that act of benevolence, | have not. I know 
your misfortunes, and am come to repay you 
the money so kindly advanced, with interest,’ 
at the same time placing upon the table a sum 
amounting to about double that which had been 
so generously advanced. The visiter then de- 
clared that he was Mr. L——, at the head of a 
commercial house at Bordeaux, in great pros- 


perity, which he owed entirely to M. Straze- | | 


wich. Mr. L—— then urged his benefactor to 
come and visit his family, who would receive 
him with open arms. M. Strazewich received 
the original sum advanced, but refused the in- 
terest, declaring that he could never make up 
his mind to derive any profit from money laid 
out under such circumstances. He expressed 


his acknowledgments for such invitation to Bor- 


Their minds then, like | Remai 


It neither disciplines the mind of the | ' 


USQUEHANNA INSIFTUTE— 
S re —A Boarding School for 


There are about ole 


a gentleman, who, by several 
and Ecuador 
The students of these three languages have here a rare oppor. 


of the globes, maps, apparatus, 
Chemistry, &c. per session, payable in advance, - $7500 


= 


but deokined it, resolving to maintain his 


indajcndence. This voble-minded Pole is tho 
aurhor of the work, with iengravings, 
entitled Lea. Polenaia.ct-les Polonaises.” 


‘Teeelugical, Ciastical, and Miscei- 


New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
Person end Utoty of Onen, 
Body of Divinity; 


of by Author wf tne 
lishbite,” &c.; Symmgtyn un the Atonement; 19m0. 
on Dominion ut Chris, and Valley; by Mids 
Suelair, lame, Wilheon's Catechism; 16mo. 
hitecruss; The Key w 


D. D, Princeton, N, J; Memvir of Hannah 
Leigh Richmond, Author of* Darya Daughier,’ 
Our Protesiestunt forefathers; by W. 8. 


D. léate. 

Discourses ou the apne: by Rev. M. T’. Adam; 12mo. 
of Chnst; 12mo. Bostwick on Ba 

Rev 


t ren; Do. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; Translated dames 

Seno; New Edition. © Humphrey's Ob- 


The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. &e, 7 V. 
Contents.—Vvis. 1 and 2, on Natural The ya 
the Miraculoas and Internal Evideaces of istanity ; 
Moral and Mental Philusophy,—this volume hes never betors 
which entitels: half of 
is entirely new ; 7, Ast 
4 rs the ve, th assortment 


and forwarded to all parts of the conniry. - 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board 
N Publication have just the 
Seripture Embiems, | voi. 32mo. Life of Philip M hon, 
1 vol. 18mo. Boston's Fourivid Siate, 1 vol. f9mo. Life of 
Ulricus Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer, 1 vol. 18mo, 

' JAMES RUSSELL, Publishing Agent, 
South Bast corner George and Seventh 


- PEW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 6, south of the Pulpi 
w street. Price 
371, Race street. 
USICAL INSTRUCTION .— Vocal,—The 
commences with a class of ladies and sean 
the practice of church music, which, as here , will meet 
once weekly. Also, a Juvenile DAY Class of Lade and 
Misses, to meet every Saturday afiernoon. Those wishi 
lo commence a rudimental course, will be received in. 
Class 
‘o meet the diversified wants of musical students, new 
taatic is eles practiced, individually or ia 


Insir tal.—Instruction given on the Piano Forte, 
lin, Flute, Guitar, Violoncelip, French j 
condacting the learner through the elementary exercises of 
the above instruments, the latest and most approved works 
are used, furnishing with lessons in fingering, pleasing pru- 
gressive melodies, A prospectus, arid card of terms for Vo- 
cal and Instrumental tuition, may be obtained through the 
day or evening, at the Philadelphia ical Academy 331, 
Market streét, above Ninth. D. P. ALDEN, Direewor, 
jan W—eow2r* 


Gentlemen, near Marietta, County, 
Pa.— Ibis Seminary was opened under the direction of 
the subscriber on the 1st of October last; and already, in the 
short space of two months, numbers over studenia, 
I'he mansion pur for the purpose is prubably nos ex- 
celled in the United States, for the beauty of ite siteatiun, 
‘The edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and 
was built at 4 coét of $17,000: it is now expressly hited up 
for a Boarding School, and combines almost every requisile 
accommodation both pupils and teachers. ‘I'he 
ildings stand on an elevated of ground, two mi 
northwest of Columbia, and short distasee froia the 
Canai and river. 
‘The communication and railroad between this 
ares Philadelphia, and Baltimore is daily, and a few 
rs’ ride through a fertile country will find you in either city. 
it is intended that no exertion shall be spared w rendet 
the youth happy, who are or may be confided to the care 
the Principal. Connected with the are am 
play-grounds, and a gymnasium is fiited up expressly for th 
amusement and exercise of the pupils. The dormitories are 
airy and convenient, and will be warmed in winter if 
in the domestic and gene 


‘The of the Imstitate nombers already over a 1000 
volumes, and nearly $500 have been 
ehase of a Philosophical aps expended 


denis in Music. 
‘Teacuers.—E. A. Seiker, Prof. of German e and 
Literature, Teacher of Natural Philosophy, Drawing and 
Penmanship. J.M. Boggs, A. B., ‘Teacher of Latin and 
Greek languages. Monsieur L. La Coste, Prof. of Freach and 
Spanish languages, and Belles Lettres. J. Kioz, Prof. of the 
— Violin, Harman, ‘Tutor, Juvenilé 
partment. ‘lhe German is tqught by a native 
Prussia, the French by native of F 
residence in Peru, Chill, 
, has made himself entire master of that tongue. 
tunity of studying them on Manesca’s unrivalled plan. 
Terms—The school year will be divided into two séssions 


of five months each, the first one commencing on the . 
October, the second on the first of April. ote 


Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
reson Natural History, 


The extra charge per session will be, for music, - 1200 | 


Modern languages and Drawingeach - - - - 8U0 
Tuition of day-scholars, in the genera! studies of the 
Institute per session, payable in advance. - - - - 1200 


A regular examination will be held at the end of ovenz 


by letier or otherwise, at the Seminary 
EDWARD 


- ESSONS IN HEBREW.—A t who 
produce testimonials from of 

ability to give instruction in the Hebrew Language, wi 
without points, desires to add to the number of his pri 
pupils, in the city of Philadelphia. Application for rete 
ces and terms to be made at Nu. 117, Spruce street, or ditect - 
reference to the Rev. S. 3. Wylie, Professor of Ancient 

es in University of Pennsylvania, A. Bache, L, L. D. S. Jones, 
3 ., Classical and Mathematical Institute, North East corner 
of Seventh and Carpenter streets, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev, J: H. 
Jones, Pastor Siath P terian Church, Philadelphia, Kev. 
A. Barnes, Rev. J. Todd, Hon. Joel Jones, Jud ge 
Court, Josephi M. Asch, 103, Spruce street, and F 
Walnut ubove Schuylkill Eighth street, Philadelphia. ; 

jan 


‘TAMMERING CURED, and ingstruetion given in Elo- 

cution.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics.—A Class of 
Stammerérs and Studemtsin Elocution, ander Dr. Comstock, 
give @ variety of Exercises and Recitations, at the Vocal 
Gymnasium, (Ransiead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut,) 
en every Tuesday 

Tickets 25 centa each, for these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn’s Music Store, two doors below the Court. Each 
ticket will admit a gentleman and two ladies. 

The exercises commence at 7 o'clock. 

Xx This institution is open from the first of 
till the last of June—during July and August, there is a vaca- 
tion. All desirous of instruction, either for cure of 
Stammering, Lisping, &e., or for improvement in Elocution, 
may learn the conditions of 

ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 
No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 
Comstock's Remarks on Stammering 


Dr. » ceruficstes 
of cures, and the numerous recommendatiens whieh he bas 
ebtained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended 
to his Circulat, which shal! be sent to any one who may wish 
tory references w given ip principal cities t 
out the Union. jan Sat 


USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE.—This work 
is made up of the best matter in all the foreign 

dicals, and contains, together with the more valuable re- 
views and elaborate discussions, a large supply of light read- 
ing from the Maygazinep and Anneals. As a family book, 
this is especially recommended ; young » attracted by 
the tales and poetry, will be led to the Biography, Veyages, 
and Travels, Histury, &c., which it contains. As a general 
review, with imens of the literature of the day, it will be 
found valuable to I mén, end all who desire te 
keep up with the current, without too great expense of me- 


ney or time. Of the ica largest is 
useless and uninteresting wo us—and is indeed nearly so at 
home—being printed to swell out the numbers to a 
ble size. “‘I'he wheat should be w from these 
ications, and the chaff thrawn ig _ Sets of the New 
Series, twelve volumes, $30 hound. Published by E. Lirrzii 
& Co., 297 Chestnut street, Philadel 
Paice—Six Dollars a year, in advance—Seven and half 
SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED, young 
man who is qualified to teach the elements of English ar 
Literatare. situation as private tutor in a family. 
would be preferred to daties of a Sem: . Satisizete:y 
references given, s paid. office of 


gither thie’ or that, or whe- 
ther: they. both shallbe slike good.”-—Eociasi- | kK ancous Buukseller aod Pubissher, No. 5: * 
> cise, i breaciad an 
Mental and ptical View of the Holy Spirit; 
| Uctavius Wins 13mo. (‘The Dew ut and the Lih 
& Newt Sere of cn ech quesien; 
ew 18ac ing. Yet Rejuici Te 
Laghis aud Sbadows of Life; by 
3 ~~ Rev. A A. 
uthar of w uceaverted;’ 
eun's Apology for the 18mo. Bishop 
4 vate ‘Phougnis; Pureus’ Lectures un Matthe 
Minwsiar's Kamily; 18m0. Family at Heatherdale; 
q McCrie’s Lectures ou the Mook of Kather; lime. Scougai:s 
¥ | Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God the 
| Sual, Sermons, 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
| York, with The Grace of God 
Ss | u the case of William Mills. ‘The Weatminster Assembly's 3 
| techiam Explained; by Fisher and Krekine; I2mo.— 
| | || Baxter's "Ihe Kutent uf the 
Atonement; ward com, A, lame. The 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of 
tan Youth’ ; de., 
{ | Interesting Narratives, by Rev. 
and on accommodating terma, 
packed, 
men and ts at a distance 
promptly supplied, when uecompanied with the cash, at re 
duced prices. feb 
eare will b n of the health of the pupils, and measures 
will be adopted for this end: While the intellect will be 
cultivated, attention will be paid to the educa- 
tion of the pupils; and the object particularly simed at in 
: this Seminary, will be the formation of a good moral character. 3 
The course of instruction comprises phy, Read- ; 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, thé use of the Cotes: English 
Grammar, Composition, (generaiand natural.) Kook- 
Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, kn- 
| gineering, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Prac- | 
ucal and Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocution, Draw- . 
=_ ing and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, with the 3 
Latin, Greek, German, French, and Soaiish language 
7 
aA e Principal has also taken great pains in selecting @ 
| did Piano anu other instraments for the use of the stu- *f 
; deportment will be kept, and a copy forwarded to parents of 
guardians. The students to be furnished with their owe 
towels and basins, and to have por dis- 
tinctly marked. Application ma te the Principal, 
and references cheer- 
SiEKER, Principal, 
dec 19—3m 
| 
d 


